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THE STRUCTURE OF THE JAVANESE MORPHEME 


— I, INTRODUCTION 

That there are rules governing the phonematic composition of the 
word and the morpheme in every language has been known for a long 
time. Neither has it remained unknown that in many languages certain 
combinations of phonemes are of frequent, others of rare occurrence 
and that certain categories of words are sometimes distinguished by 
special phonemes or by special sequences of phonemes. 

As far as we have been able to ascertain, the laws governing the 
phonematic form of the word have not been fully investigated yet 
for any language. In most language-descriptions the author confines 
himself — mostly after the description of the sound-system — to 
giving a more or less lengthy list of those rules which, even without a 
deliberate inquiry, soon become evident. A series of rules of this kind 
has e.g. been summed up by Bloomfield for American English 1) and by 
Martinet, more extensively, for Danish ?). 

The formulation of these rules, which are practically in all cases 
negative, i.e. intended to show in what positions certain phonemes or 
sequences of phonemes cannot occur, is, however, only the first step 
on the road to a full description of the word-form. As yet no exhaustive 
and exact data are known about the frequency-relations of the various 
phonematic forms, occurring in one language. 

In this article we will give a short exposition of our method in un- 
dertaking such a systematic inquiry and mention some results ob- 
tained in this way °). 


II. BooKs AND ARTICLES ON THE SUBJECT 


To Mathesius the honour is due of having been the first to point 
out, in two articles in the Travaux de Prague *), the importance of 


1) L. Bloomfield, Language, New York 1933 (reprint 1945), pp. 130—135. 
2) A. Martinet, Le phonologie du mot en Danois, Paris 1937. 

3) E. M. Uhlenbeck, De structuur van het Javaanse morpheem (= the 
structure of the Javanese morpheme), Bandoeng 1949. 


4) V. Mathesius, La structure phonologique du lexique de tchéque moderne, 
16 
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investigating what he calls: the use made of the phonemes in morphe- 
mes and words. Of his article of 1929 especially the last four para- 
graphs are of importance for us. In these paragraphs he compares 
the words in standard Czech, of which the form contains no more 
than four phonemes, with the words of the same structure in German, 
as it is pronounced in the southern part of the linguistic area. He not 
only sums up what structural types are admitted in both languages, 
but he also shows how’ words of not more than four phonemes are 
distributed in both languages over these structural types. In spite of 
his comparatively scanty material he succeeds in pointing out some 
characteristic differences between Czech and German. 

In the last paragraph of his article we find, again for the first time, 
a comparison between the theoretical possibilities in the use of mor- 
phemes of certain structural types which both languages have in com- - 
mon and the proportional use of these possibilities in either language. 

Undoubtedly this article by Mathesius belongs to the most important 
contributions written about the investigation of the structure of mor- 
phemes and words. 

In his second, much shorter article in vol. IV of the Travaux de 
Prague he again emphasizes the fact that the investigation of what we 
might call the syntax of phonemes is closely connected with the deter- 
mination of the functional burdening of the phonemes. Not only is it of 
importance to determine what phonemes can occur in a certain po- 
sition in morpheme or word, but it is also significant to trace how 
often the permissible phonemes occur in this position. ,,Zur phonolo- 
gischen Charakteristik einer Sprache geniigt es nicht, ihren Vorrat 
von Phonemen und phonologischen Merkmalen festzustellen; man 
muss auch die Intensitat untersuchen, mit der die einzelnen phonolo- | 
gischen Einheiten in der behandelten Sprache verwendet werden. So 
behauptet in der Phonologie neben der qualitativen auch die quan- 
titative Analyse ihren Platz’ 5), 

In the same volumes of the Travaux, in which Mathesius wrote 
his pioneering articles, Trubetzkoy published two articles ®) on a 


TCLP I, p. 67—84 (1929) and, Zum Problem der Belastungs- und Kombinations- 
fahigkeit der Phoneme, TCLP IV, p. 148 (1931). 

5) V. Mathesius 0.c. TCLP IV, p. 148. 

*) N. S. Trubetzkoy, Sur la morphonologie, TCLP I, pp. 85—88 (1929), 
Gedanken tiber morphonologie, TCLP IV, pp. 160—163 (1931). 
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separate chapter in grammar, which must be placed by the side of 
phonology and morphology and for which he proposes the name mor- 
phonology, a term now generally used beside the term morpho- 
phonemics, usual in America’). This morphonology, according to 
Trubetzkoy, has a threefold task: 1. the investigation of the phonolo- 
gical (i.e. phonematic) structure of the morphemes, 2. the investigation 
of the combinatorial sound-changes, which the morphemes undergo 
in the morpheme-combinations, 3. the investigation of the series of 
soundchanges (Lautwechselreihen), which have a morphological func- 
tion. This shows that although Trubetzkoy does not speak about 
quantitative analysis, he still classes under morphology part of the 
subjects to which Mathesius refers in his articles. 

Trubetzkoy has not confined himself to drawing up a programme for 
this morphonology, but a few years later he also gave a description of 
the morphonology of Russian ?). From a methodological point of view 
the most striking point in this description is that he did not con- 
sistently adhere to the programme he had drawn up in his article about 
morphonology in 1931. For the first task of morphonology, which 
according to him in 1931 was: the investigation of the phonological 
structure of the morphemes is disposed of for the Russian language in 
one paragraph of two pages. It is true that he makes an attempt to 
characterize certain groups of morphemes according to their phone- 
matic structure, but he makes only a few isolated remarks about the 
morphemes that occur most frequently, i.e. the root-morphemes. 
He winds up with declaring that ,,die mdglichen Strukturtypen der 
Wurzelmorpheme so zahlreich und mannigfaltig (sind), dasz wir von 
ihren Illustrierung durch Beispiele absehen miissen’’ °). 

This means that he considers a further investigation of the phone- 
matic structure of the Russian root-morphemes unnecessary, because 
apparently he thinks they are not subject to definite rules. In this re- 


7) For the rest this does not mean that there is unanimity about what must 
be understood by morphonology or morphophomemics. Compare Trubetzkoy’s 
description following below of this part of grammar with e.g. Hockett’s de- 
finition: ‘“‘The differences in the phonemic shape of alternants of morphemes 
are organized and stated; this constitutes morphophonemics’’ (Charles F. 
Hockett, Problems of Morphemic Analysis, Lang. 23, p. 323 (1947)). 

8) N.S. Trubetzkoy, Das morphonologische System der russischen Sprache, 
TCLP V2 (1934). 

®) N. S. Trubetzkoy, Das morphonologische System § 9, pp. 16—17. 
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spect, therefore, there is an important difference of opinion between 
Mathesius and Trubetzkoy. Mathesius is well aware that the investi- 
gation of the phonematic structure of higher linguistic units (morpheme, 
word) is partly of a quantitative nature ; that his description is deficient 
in this respect and leaves an important part of this morphonological 
system undiscussed, Trubetzkoy seems not to have seen clearly in 
1934. The remark in the ,,Grundziige” that in languages such as 
Burmese the theory of combination comprises only very few rules 1°), 
a remark that is only correct if the investigation of the phonematic 
structure of the root-morphemes is left out of consideration, justifies 
the supposition that also in 1938 he did not see clearly the necessity 
of a supplemental quantitative investigation. On the other hand 
it was Trubetzkoy who has given the investigation of phonematic 
structural rules its correct place as a part of structural linguistic re- - 
search. He has seen that the rules of phonematic structure can only 
be ascertained when the phonemes are taken as relevant moments 
of linguistic elements of a higher level, i.e. sometimes of the word and 
sometimes of the morpheme. 

Though Trubetzkoy thus practically leaves out of consideration 
the investigation of morpheme-structure, which according to himself 
is the first task of morphonology, in his own morphonological de- 
scription as far as regards quantitative occurrence, it is rather re- 
markable that he pays considerable attention to it in his posthumous 
, Grundztige der Phonologie’’. His startingpoint here, however, is quite 
different from 1934. Wheras then the startingpoint was the morpheme 
of which the phonematic form was to be investigated, now the pho- 
neme itself is the startingpoint and he speaks of the investigation of the 
combinations of phonemes which are permissible or impossible in a 
language. He discusses the method of this investigation especially in 
the third section of his sixth chapter 1). In the next chapter with 
the title ,,Zur phonologischen Statistik’’ 1”) he deals with the problem of 
the functional character of the elements which, as he now emphasises, 
is very closely connected with the theory of phoneme-combinations ¥). 

As a matter of principle these chapters VI and VII are out of place in 


10, N. S. Trubetzkoy, Grundziige der Phonologie, TCLP VII, p. 224 (1939). 
11) N.S. Trubetzkoy, Grundziige, pp. 218—230. 

12) N. S. Trubetzkoy, Grundziige, pp. 230—241. 

18) N.S. Trubetzkoy, Grundziige, p. 230. 
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a work on phonology. In this respect we agree with the Trubetzkoy 
of 1934. The phoneme is not combined with other phonemes, but the 
morpheme or else the word has a phonematic form which comprises 
one, but mostly more than one phoneme and this phonematic form is 
the object of the inquiry. Therefore the term: ,,Kombinationslehre’ 
is not correct. So, when dealing with the method of the combination- 
theory, Trubetzkoy must start with the statement that ,,die Kom- 
binationsregeln immer eine hdhere phonologische Einheit (morpheme 
or word) voraus (setzen), in deren Rahmen sie giiltig sind” 14), which, 
strictly speaking is an admission of the fact that this matter ought 
not to have been included in a work on phonology. Leaving aside this 
objection against the terminology used and against the place of dis- 
cussing this subject, the two chapters mentioned contain much of im- 
portance. In the sixth chapter it is especially the third and fourth 
sections, of the seventh chapter section four and five which deserve 
our attention. 

In the third section of chapter VI Trubetzkoy speaks of the method 
which, in his opinion, must be followed in the investigation of mor- 
pheme-structure. As far as we know these are the only pages ever 
written on the method of inquiries of this kind. They are of funda- 
mental importance. 

The preliminary settlement of the various classes and the sub- 
division of the classes according to principles which are not the same 
for every language, which we will discuss in the third part of our ar- 
ticle, leads to a division into structural types, which he demonstrates 
from the classification of German morphemes. After this comes the 
investigation proper. About the method to be followed here he remarks 
three things: 

1. The investigation must be made type-wise, 2. for the different 
positions (anlaut, inlaut, auslaut) it must be ascertained separately 
what phonemes are permissible and what are not, 3. the three fun- 
damental forms of phoneme-combination (i.e. the combination of 
vowels, the combination of consonants, the combination of vowels and 
consonants) must be discussed separately 15). As an example he gives a 
survey of the rules governing the consonant-combinations permissible 
in German in an initial positions of stressable morphemes. He further 


14) N. S. Trubetzkoy, Grundziige, p. 225. 
18) N. S. Trubetzkoy, Grundziige p. 227. 
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refers to an article by Kemp Malone #*) as an example of a good 
methodological inquiry. 

Of these methodological outlines the first two points (type-wise 
treatment and separate discussion of each position) are undoubtedly 
correct. The formulation of the third requirement is not complete. 
The question is not only to trace the combinations of consonants with 
consonants, of vowels with vowels and of vowels with consonants 
in various positions, but also the relations which may exist between 
e.g. a consonant in anlaut and a consonant in auslaut, or between a 
certain intervocalic cluster of consonants and the phonemes permis- 
sible in a final position. There may also be relations between phonemes 
not immediately succeeding each other; so it is necessary to investigate 
more than the three fundamental forms of phoneme-combinations only. 

The last section of this sixth chapter deals with the anomalous - 
phoneme-combinations. By this Trubetzkoy understands those pe- 
culiar phoneme-combinations that are sometimes found in loan-words, 
interjections, archaic or dialectical elements, in proper names, onoma- 
topoeia, tempting calls, adhortatives and elements with expressive 
colour. These special groups, which are discussed more systematically 
and extensively by de Groot 1”) should all be mentioned in an exhaus- 
tive investigation; we shall refer to them again in the description of 
our own investigation. 

In connection with the phonological statistics, which he discusses 
in the seventh chapter, Trubetzkoy remarks that we must distinguish 
between the statistic investigation of the frequency of use of a certain 
element and the investigation of the frequency of a certain element 
in linguistic structure as its object. The former bears on ,,parole’’, 
the latter on ,,langue’’. As our purpose is the investigation of the pho- 
nematic structure of the morpheme or the word and we therefore shall 
remain entirely within the province of ,,langue’’ we will only discuss 
what Trubetzkoy says about the second type of statistic inquiry. 

About this Trubetzkoy remarks that this kind of statistic work has 
practically never been done as yet; so he does not outline a method for 


16) Kemp Malone, The Phonemic structure of English monosyllables, 
American speech 1936, p. 205 f.f. We have not been able to consult this ar- 
ticle. 

7) A. W. de Groot, Structural Linguistics and Phonetic Law, Lingua I, 
pp. 175—209. 
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it. He does touch upon the questions of which Mathesius had also Spo- 
ken in his Travaux-articles mentioned, i.e. the importance of ascer- 
taining the relation between what actually occurs and what is theore- 
tically possible. He indicates how this relation can be traced for a few 
simple word-types in German and in French 8), 

The third European author who has occupied himself with the in- 
vestigation of the structure of words and morphemes is the French 
phonologist Martinet. In his monograph on the structure of the Danish 
word, which often enters into details and which we mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, he gives among other things a survey of the dif- 
ferent phonemes which may occur in anlaut, inlaut and auslaut and 
mentions many particulars about the deviating structure of loan- 
elements. Besides the many things important for the knowledge of 
the structure of the Danish word in particular, it is of impor- 
tance for general linguistics that a distinction must be made be- 
tween the combinations that are impossible as a result of phonological 
structure and those which accidentally do not occur, but which might 
have existed. He rightly observes: ,,Une étude des combinaisons de 
phonémes d’une langue qui ne permet pas d’apercevoir les limites de 
ce qui est licite et de ce qui ne l’est pas, manque de précision, et est 
peut-étre, dece fait, inutilisable. Qu’il soit souvent difficile de se pro- 
noncer sur ce qui est véritablement réalisable, n’empéche pas qu'il 
y ait des cas ot la distinction entre le potentiel et l’irréalisable soit 
facile et indispensable”’ 1¥). It is to be regretted that this quite correct 
view has not led to quantitative investigation. 

He does not mention functional burdening. Thus e.g. he does not 
ascertain systematically the frequency of the consonant-combinations 
which may occur. The result is that the outlines of his picture of the 
structure lack clearness. The same thing, but in a much stronger 
measure, holds good for Gougenheim’s work on French phonology”), 
which certainly is not on the same level with Martinet’s. Gougenheim 
also pays some attention to the phonematic structure of the word. 


18) N. S. Trubetzkoy, Grundziige p. 239. This method is less simple than 
is suggested by Trubetzkoy’s examples. Compare on this subject Chapter I 
of our book. 

19) A. Martinet, La phonologie du mot en danois, p. 63. 

20) G. Gougenheim, Eléments de la phonologie frangaise, Etude descriptive 
‘des sons du frangais au point de vue fonctionnel, Strasbourg 1935. 
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It is important that he starts making structural tables of various 
types of French words. He makes these tables, however, only for 
some types containing few phonemes and considers these tables ex- 
clusively as illustrations and not as a means for further inquiry, which, 
if they had been drawn up somewhat differently, they might success- 
fully have become. Also this point will come in for further discussion 
below. 

In the United States, finally, morphonology has during the last 
ten years become the centre of the attention of those linguists who have 
been strongly influenced by Bloomfield. In a series of articles in the 
journal ,,Language”’ several linguists 74), who for the most part seem 
to have been in close contact with one another, have tried, starting 
from Bloomfield’s definition of the morpheme, to develop a theory of 
morpheme-analysis which was more satisfactory than what could be - 
found about this in ,,Language’’. On the whole they confined themsel- 
ves to working out and systematising Bloomfield’s views, at the same 
time removing a few inconsistencies. 

Their researches, though they do not extend to the subject proper 
of our inquiry, are still of importance for us, because they bear on’a 
question which, also for us, is of fundamental importance, i.e. the way 
in which the elements of language are to be dissected into morphemes. 
For the same reason some articles by de Groot ®*), recently published 


*1) Zellig S. Harris, Morpheme Alternants in Linguistic Analysis, Lang. 18, 
pp. 169—181 (1942). 

Zellig S. Harris, Discontinuous Morphemes, Lang. 21, pp. 121—128, (1945). 

Zellig S. Harris, From Morpheme to Utterance, Lang. 22, pp. 161—184 
(1946). 

Charles F. Hockett, Problems of Morphemic Analysis, Lang. 23, pp. 321— 
344 (1947). 

Bernard Bloch, English Verb Inflection, Lang. 23, pp. 399—418 (1947). 

C. F. Voegelin, A Problem in Morpheme Alternants and their Distribution, 
Lang. 23, pp. 245—254 (1947). 

Rulon S. Wells, Immediate Constituents, Lang. 23, pp. 414—441 (1948). 

Eugéne A. Nida, The Identification of Morphemes, Lang, 24, pp. 414—441 
(1948). 

Eugéne A. Nida, The Analysis of Grammatical Constituents, Lang. 24, 
pp. 168—178 (1948). 

22) A. W. de Groot, Structural linguistics and phonetic law, Lingua I, 2, 
pp. 175—208; Structural linguistics and word-classes, Lingua I, 4, pp. 427— 
500. 
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in ,,Lingua’”’, are of great importance, in which with regard to the 
principles of our inquiry a point of view is defended which in many 
respects is allied to ours. 


III. STARTING-POINTS, METHOD AND RESULTS 


The central thoughts governing our whole investigation, are sum- 
med up in the following six points: 

1. Every language has words *), ie. signs having a phonematic 
structure and capable of being used as a sentence in combination with 
an element of intonation. 

2. It is possible to ascertain the store of words of every language 
and therefore also of Javanese. 

3. Since every language forms a system, i.e. ,,a functionally or- 
dered collection of elements’ *4), also all the words of the Javanese 
language belong to the Javanese linguistic system. 

4. Semantically, functionally and phonematically the words form 
part of the system 75). Here we only consider the words in so far as 
with regard to their phonematic form they form a separate part of the 
total linguistic system. 

5. The system that the phonematic word-forms form together, 
consists of various partial systems. In every language there is one 
central partial system. We call this, with a term to be further de- 
fined below: the system of the root-morphemes. By the side of this 
there are mostly other, more or less peripheral parts which are not 
of the same nature, number and extent in all languages. In Javanese 
e.g. there is by the side of the system of the root-morphemes that of 
the affix-morphemes, in which we can further distinguish a system of 
prefix-morphemes and one of suffix-morphemes. 

6. In order to investigate the system of the root-morphemes 
it is necessary to make an inventory of these root-morphemes. This 
will only be possible if one has a method at one’s disposal by which it 
is possible to indicate the root-morpheme in every word. Moreover a 
list of the phonemes present must be drawn up beforehand. 


23) cf. A. J. B. N. Reichling, Het Woord (= the Word), Nijmegen 1935, 
in particular chapters VIII and IX. 

24) A.W. de Groot, Lingua I, 4, p. 434. 

25) cf. A. W. de Groot, Lingua I, 4, pp. 433—445. 
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Of what is summed up in these six points we will discuss only three 
questions. First the question what we have considered as a word in 
Javanese, secondly the method by which we have ascertained the root- 
morpheme in these words and thirdly we will sum up what phonemes 
we have accepted for Javanese. 

As regards the first question we have followed Pigeaud: what 
he considered as a word in his dictionary #6) was generally accepted 
as such by us. There were practically no doubtful cases. Long handling 
of this dictionary has taught us that its contents are a sufficient ap- 
proximation of the vocabulary of standard-Javanese. 

With regard to the second question: ascertaining the root-mor- 
pheme of the word, we shall have to be more explicit, because the 
terminology already introduced above needs a more exact definition 
and because on the subject of morphematic analysis we take on some - 
details a point of view different from that in some recent American 
publications 2’). 

The term morpheme is used both by the Prague school and by 
Bloomfield with about the same meaning. The ,,Projet de terminologie 
phonologique standardisée’”’ had in 1929 proposed the following de- 
finition: ,,Unité morphologique non-susceptible d’étre divisée en 
unités morphologiques plus petites, c’est a dire une partie de mot qui, 
dans toute une série de mots, se présente avec la méme fonction for- 
melle et qui n’est pas susceptible d’étre divisée en parties plus petites 
possédant cette qualité’ 8), 

Four years later Bloomfield gave the following definition of the 
morpheme: ,,a linguistic form which bears no partial phonetic-se- 
mantic resemblance to any other form’, in which he understands by 
linguistic form’”’ : any combination of phonemes which has a meaning ®9) 

In most cases of word-analysis one reaches the same results with 
both definitions. There are a few exceptions, however. Thus cran- 
in Eng. cranberry could hardly be called a morpheme on the ground 
of the second definition of the ,,Projet’’, because cran- occurs only in 
cranberry, whereas Bloomfield does consider cran- as a morpheme. 


**) Th. Pigeaud, Javaans-Nederlands Handwoordenboek (= Javanese- 
Dutch dictionary) Groningen—Batavia 1938. 

*) ‘cf. ‘note°2i-: 

ay TCLEIVe pd2t. 

9) L. Bloomfield, Language p. 161 juncto p. 138. 
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Basing himself on the morpheme-definition of the Projet” Trubetz- 
koy in his description of the morphonological system of the Russian 
language divided the Russian morphemes into six classes 30) Properly 
speaking he does not discuss the basis of this classification. He gives an 
additional definition of only a few classes of morphemes. 

The most extensive category, that of the root-morphemes, however, 
is not defined more closely. Later de Groot has formulated the structur- 
al criterion of morpheme-classification and introduced the terms 
central and peripheral based on this, which terms we also use #1). 

By the central morpheme of a word de Groot understands that 
morpheme (he uses this term in the same meaning as Trubetzkoy and 
Bloomfield) which must always occur in every word. It is the element 
which was formerly called stem, root or radical word. De Groot’s 
central morpheme is the same as what Trubetzkoy calls root-mor- 
pheme. The other five classes of morphemes which Trubetzkoy 
distinguishes for the Russian language (prefixes, suffixes, combi- 
nation-morphemes, ending-morphemes and word-morphemes) would 
all be called peripheral morphemes by de Groot, i.e. morphemes 
which may occur in a word, but which need not necessarily be present. 

So our definition, of the root-morpheme is: the root-morpheme 
of a word is that word-part which necessarily must be present in every 
word. In the English words speaking and lively speak and live are the 
root-morphemes, -7mg and -ly the peripheral morphemes. 

A word must contain at least one root-morpheme, but may contain 
more, e.g. English bluebell, tennisball, backyard. 

Thus, according to our definition, a root-morpheme is a special 
kind of morphemes in Bloomfield’s sense. 

In our analysis of the word we will for the present confine our- 
selves to the classification central-peripheral. So it is not our purpose 
in the first instance to analyse every word completely into morphemes, 
but only to ascertain the central element in every word. 

Now this is not difficult in the words speaking and lively. On the 
whole it can be said that ascertaining the root-morpheme gives no 
difficulty as long as the word to be analysed contains a root-morpheme 
which also occurs as a word with the same form and meaning or, 


80) N. S. Trubetzkoy, TCLP V2, p. 14. 
31) cf. ia. A. W. de Groot, Neutralisation d’oppositions, Neophilologus 25, 


Zep. 12% 
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with the same form and meaning, is an element in a series of other 
words. It goes without saying, however, that in most languages there 
must be a number of words in which these circumstances facilitating the 
analysis are not present. 

Now Harris in his article in ,,Language”’ of 1942 **) has summed up 
a number of cases in which the analysis of the word on the lines of 
Bloomfield’s morpheme-theory would have as a result that elements 
would be classified as separate morphemes, which because of their 
close grammatical relation one would like to keep together. He dis- 
tinguishes several types of cases which he illustrates with examples. 
The first three types are: 1. Tiibatulabal puw, to irrigate: u-buw, 
he irrigated; 2. Eng. knife: knives; 3. Hebr. ‘.r, town: ‘a-vi-m, towns. 
In these cases linguists have spoken till know, strictly speaking con- 
trary to Bloomfield’s definition, of different forms of the same mor- 
pheme. Harris’ method to eliminate this inconsistency is that, while 
retaining Bloomfield’s morpheme-definition, he systematically works: 
out the distinction, which Bloomfield has not fully developed, between 
morpheme and morpheme-alternant *%), a distinction which is analog- 
ous with that between phoneme and phoneme-variant. Thus Harris 
for the moment does not analyse into morphemes, but into morpheme- 
alternants, after which he ascertains later, on the basis of three cri- 
teria, one of which is complementary distribution, how the mor- 
pheme-alternants may be collected into morpheme-units. Thus puw 
and -buw, knife (najf) and knive- (najv), ‘“-7 and ‘a-v- are alternants of 
three morphemes. 

Harris’ purpose: the development of a more satisfactory theory of 
morpheme-analysis, is of great importance for us, who want to as- 
certain the root-morpheme in the word in Javanese. Our purpose is 
in the first place to make an inventary of all the root-morphemes of 
this language. This inventary, the necessary result of our consideration 
that all words, and consequently also all root-morphemes belong to 
the same linguistic system, must answer the two following require- 
ments: 1. the greatest possible completeness, 2. the mutual com- 
parability of the elements included. 

The requirement of the greatest possible completeness is implied in 
the term inventory. The second requirement, that of the mutual 


32) cf. Note 21. 
88) L. Bloomfield, Language p. 164. 
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comparability of the elements included, is a result of the fact that we 
also want to make a quantitative inquiry. For every quantitative 
inquiry one must have a standard, so that in calculating percentages 
and fixing the numbers of frequency one should always work with 
elements that are mutually comparable und are therefore in the same 
relation towards one another. Now it is clear that a theory of mor- 
pheme-analysis which would occasion us to consider puw and -buw in 
Tiibatulabal as two separate elements would be unacceptable to us, 
because the fact is that there exists between these two elements 
a particular relation which is no doubt lacking between many other 
root-morphemes in this language. 

While Harris aims at a purpose quite different from ours, viz. the 
formulation of a consistent method of morpheme-analysis, he tries 
with us to avoid that puw and -buw, knife and knive-, “-r and ‘a-r- 
are considered as separate morphemes. He succeeded by calling them 
alternants belonging to one morpheme-unit, by which he both saved 
Bloomfield’s theory and collects elements like puw and -buw within 
one unit, at the same time separating them from the other morphemes. 
We shall therefore have to revise our definition of root-morphemes, 
either in Harris’ way or in another way, if in Javanese phenomena 
become apparent which are in agreement with the cases mentioned by 
Harris. At the time of instituting our inquiry (in the autumn of ’46) it 
was impossible for us in Batavia to consult this essay by Harris and 
other articles in ,,Language’’. At this moment we are inclined to 
consider the theory of morphematic analysis formulated by Harris 
as a considerable step forward, though we have objections against 
various innovations, among other things against the introduction of 
so-called discontinuous morphemes *4) and the zero-alternants *). 
We will confine ourselves here to giving an account of the solution 
found by us of the difficulties of ascertaining the root-morphemes, 
which in our opinion is acceptable for Javanese, but which has the 
drawback of not holding good for many other languages without 
alteration, in consequence of which the basis of the quantitative 
inquiry which we shall discuss below loses a certain measure of its 
general validity. 

34) cf. Harris’ Language-article of 1946, already mentioned in note 21. 

35) cf. also the criticism of Eugéne A. Nida, The Identification of Morphe- 
mes, Lang. 24, pp. 414—441, (1948). 
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We shall now proceed to explain our analysis of the Javanese word. 

In the first place we have introduced de Groot’s distinction into 
dependent and independent morphemes **). By independent mor- 
phemes he understands those morphemes which, because of their 
phonematic structure, cannot occur as words. Thus in Dutch huizen, 
huiz- is a dependent root-morpheme, because huiz- because of its final z 
cannot occur as a word. Huis, however, is an independent root- 
morpheme, not because it is a word, but because it can occur as a 
word. 

By first making an inventory of the independent root-morphemes 
and postponing the inquiry of the dependent root-morphemes, which 
are also of frequent occurrence in Javanese, to a later stage on the 
basis of the independent root-morphemes, we prevent elements 
related like huis : huiz- from being classed as separate morphemes. 
To give a Javanese example: on the basis of the word bapanipun, 
his father, the dependent root-morpheme bapa- was not listed by 
the side of the independent root-morpheme bépdé, but described later 
on the basis of this béfd. Thus the occurrence of the d-variants of the 
A-phoneme in bapda- was described as a special process which takes 
place automatically when attaching certain suffixes. 

By the side of this there are also cases of the same kind as the Tii- 
batulabal case of Harris. If the occurrence of -buw must be considered 
as a regular morphonological process, which may appear from the 
fact that series of cases analogous with puw : ubuw are recorded, 
then, in the same way as in the preceding case, -buw is described as 
formed from puw through this process. 

If, however, this existence of a special process is synchronously 
dubious *”), it is preferable not to analyse the word any further, but to 
consider it provisionally in its entirety as a root-morpheme. This 
ought also to be done when diachronously there is no doubt that one 
has to deal with a morpheme-combination. Thus e.g. Jav. kondur, 
to return, be escorted back (said of the king), was considered by us 
as a root-morpheme, though diachronously it is certain that kondur 
contains the root-morpheme undur. 

The addition of the prefix ka- accompanied by vowel contraction, 


36) A. W. de Groot, Lingua I, 2, p. 195. 


87) cf. C. F. Voegelin, Distinctive Features and Meaning Equivalence, Lang. 
24, pp. 132—136 (1948). 
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however, can no longer be considered as a morphological process for 
present-day Javanese. 

Cases of the type Heb. “i-r : ‘a-vi-m sometimes, though rarely, occur 
in Javanese, too. In contrast with Harris we have in cases of this 
kind taken ‘a-vi-m as a separate morpheme by the side of «7, though 
we must admit that this decision is disputable. Following the cri- 
terion of the presence or absence of a morphonological process we were 
compelled to make this decision. 

Besides the three cases with which we have compared our way of 
analysis in analogous Javanese cases, Harris mentions three more °8) of 
which the analysis presents difficulties, if one maintains Bloomfield’s 
morpheme-theory without any addition. Of these three we shall leave 
the case of the variable form of the Greek reduplication-prefix out of 
discussion, because this is not a question of a root-morpheme. The other 
two cases we will discuss, however, because similar cases are also found 
in Javanese. 

The first concerns the analysis of words of the type Eng. took, past tense 
of take, cases, therefore, in which a change of meaning is correlated to 
a phonematic change of the root-morpheme. Differing from Bloomfield, 
who considered took as an alternant of take, Harris considers took as 
consisting of a combination of take with the morpheme-alternant 
denoted by him as /ej/~/u/, which, combined i.a. with /d/ 
is grouped into one morpheme-unit with past-tense meaning. 

Our analysis is so far in agreement with that of Harris that, after 
listing take as a root-morpheme, we do not distil one more root-mor- 
pheme out of took. After take, took does not produce a fresh root- 
morpheme for us; so we put fook apart again as sprung from éake as the 
result of a special morphonological process **). 

Cases of the type took : take, then, are dealt with in the same way 
as /najf/: /najvz/. However, as soon as it becomes dubious also in 
these cases whether one can speak of a synchronous process (= Fr. pro- 
cédé) and there is a chance that one has to deal with a diachronous 


38) In 1, 4—1, 6 of his Language-article of ’42. 

89) The analysis of took by Bloch in his article on English Verb Inflection 
(took = alternant of take + zero-alternant of a morpheme with past-tense 
meaning) is to us no less acceptable than the analysis of Harris, as far as the 
central element is concerned. Nida’s objection to the zero-alternant, in his 
article referred to in note 35, does not seem incorrect to us. 
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process (= Fr. procés) 4°) one should decide provisionally to list them as 
separate root-morphemes. 

The last case Harris mentions concerns cases of the type Eng. am, 
are, is, be, words with complementary distribution which have an 
element of meaning in common, but of which the phonematic structure 
differs considerably. Whereas Harris classes also these forms among 
alternants, belonging to one morpheme-unit, we have classed such 
cases, when they occurred in Javanese, as separate morphemes. Jav. 
ana and wontén, to be present, for instance, which only differ from each 
other because wontén is the polite word which in special circumstances 
replaces ana, were considered as separate morphemes. 

Finally we must mention one case which is not discussed by Harris. 
In Javanese there are a large number of words of the type #jawel, 
sit down, by the side of which neither jawel alone, nor any other word 
in which jawel is root-morpheme, occurs. Nevertheless we should 
consider jawel in such cases as a separate root-morpheme for two 
reasons. The first reason is that nasalization is a fully productive pro- 
cess in present-day Javanese; the second that words like #ijawel c.s. 
always have the same verbal value as all other words which consist 
without any doubt of a peripheral morpheme + root-morpheme. 

By comparing our form of procedure with Harris’ method of analysis 
we have, as we hope, made it clear also to non-students of Indonesian 
languages on what basis the ascertainment of the Javanese root- 
morphemes has been done. 

To sum up we may say that our analysis distinguishes in the Java- 
nese word morphemes and processes, the morphemes being divided 
into central and peripheral morphemes. The central morphemes or 
root-morphemes may be dependent or independent. The peripheral 
morphemes comprise the prefixes as well as the suffixes and infixes. 

It is clear that the ascertainment of the root-morpheme in the word 
is only possible, if it has been determined beforehand what phonemes 
are distinguished in Javanese. In determining what are phonemes in a 
language we do not accept the point of view that one should draw a 
distinct dividing-line between the grammatical and the phonological 


40) For the distinction procédé, “notion de linguistique synchronique’’: 
proces, “notion de linguistique historique’, cf. Ch. Bally, Linguistique gé- 
nérale et linguistique frangaise, 2iéme, édit. Bern 1944, p. 145. 
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analysis. Some American linguists favour this point of view 41). Since 
they are of opinion that the grammatical analysis can only be under- 
taken when the phonological analysis (i.a. determining the phonemes) 
has been completed, they make the condition that in the latter ana- 
lysis no use should be made of the distinctions that can be discovered 
only through the subsequent grammatical inquiry. Consequently the 
outlines of words and morphemes must, strictly speaking, not at first 
be considered in a phonological inquiry, according to Hockett a, 
Therefore, e.g. in his description of the sound-system of Peking-Man- 
darin he traces how an “utterance” (= act of speech) can be divided 
into sound-segments on the basis of phenomena of pause or juncture. 
Thus — purely by means of criteria of a phonal nature — he arrives 
at the phonemes, which therefore for him and other American lin- 
guists can be nothing but relevant ,,features of sound”, whereas ac- 
cording to our definition phonemes are relevant moments of the form 
of the word and the morpheme *). 

This aversion from the use of grammatical distinctions in phonological 
analysis has been- and in our opinion rightly-criticized by Pike 44). 
According to him a clear-cut division between phonological and gram- 
matical analysis is impossible and, moreover, undesirable. It is im- 
possible, because no phonological analysis can be made without a 
previous identification of the morphemes. He proves that Hockett 
himself makes use of certain grammatical data in his phonological 
inquiry and it is also significant that in the practice of linguistic 
research phonological and grammatical investigations are always used 
side by side, a phenomenon that is not accidental, but proceeds from 
the fact that grammatical and phonological facts are closely related. 

A general knowledge of Standard-Javanese and special researches 
have made us decide to distinguish the following phonemes. In the 
first place six vowel-phonemes A, O, E, U, I and é (pépét or schwa- 
vowel), the first five of which contain two allophones each. These ten 
allophones may be grouped in two series of five. When the first series 


41) Among others: Ch. Hockett, A system of descriptive phonology, Lang. 
18, pp. 3—22 (1942). 

42) Ch. Hockett, Peiping Phonology, J. A. O. S. 67, 4, 253—266 (1947). 

43) Cf. A. J. B. N. Reichling, Het woord, p. 198 ff. 

44) Kenneth L. Pike, Grammatical prerequisites to phonemic analysis, 


Word, 3, pp. 155—172 (1947). 
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is used and when the second is determined by a complicate set of ru- 
les 45). We have marked one series of allophones with a grave accent 
(a, 0, 6, t, f), the other series with an acute accent (4, 6, é, U, i) wherever 
this was desirable for the sake of clearness. 

In the second place 21 consonants were accepted, which are united 
in the following diagram. 


EE 
semi- 
vowels 


glottal 
cons, 


sibilant} liquids 


closing sounds 


Pe EL ek Ameer Serie p b m Ww 
PPE (| rages Patsed eee tae 
tongue-tip x d n Ss ie 
fi raised 
tongue-tip t d — 
STALLS Pe lio tia, c pees fe n y 
WE eB viet hie Ga. k- | igen 


h,q 


Only with regard to the glottal stop qg and the intensive velar k there 
is doubt whether one really has to deal with independent phonemes. 
The opinion is defensible that both are only variants of one phoneme. 
After considering the arguments for and against it, it seemed pre- 
ferable to us to consider k and q as separate phonemes. 


* * 
* 


With the help of the means of classification discussed above we 
now proceeded to make an inventory of all the independent root- 
morphemes to be found in Pigeaud’s dictionary. They were arranged 
after the number of phonemes and the alternation of consonant and 
vowel-phonemes. In this way types arose to which greatly varying 
numbers of units appeared to belong. We give a list of these types 
below, making mention of the principal frequency-numbers. 


45) For a description of the Javanese phonemic system compare the second 
chapter of the work referred to in note 3. 
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1. with one vowel: 


2. with two vowels: 


CCVCVCCCVC 


VCCCV 
CVCCCV 
VCCCVC 
CVCCCVC 
CCVCCCV 4 
CCVCCCVC 


VCCCVCV 

CVCCCVCV 
VCCCVCVC 
CVCCCVCVC 
CCVCCCVCV 
CCVCCCVCVC 


VV 2 VCV 136 114 
CVV aay GVGV¥). 6999074" CVCCV io 
VVG® O87 VCVC_ 1240 VOCCVE T8619 
ByvG 100) CVCVG. 6354)" CVCCVC. ‘3453 
CCVV 10| CCVCV 270 | CCVCCV 131 
CaYVG §17;\CCVCVC “1789; CCVCCVC 713 
3. with three vowels: 
VCVV VCCVV 
CVCVV CVCCVV 
VCVVC VCGEVVC 
CVCVVC CVCCVVC 
CCVCVV CCVCCVV 
CCVCVVC CCVCCVVC 
VVCV VCVCV VCCVCV 
CVVCV CVCVCV CVCCVCV 
VVCVC VCVCVC VCCVCVC 
CVVCVC CVCVCVC CVCCVCVC 
Loa vCV CCVCVCV CCVCCVCV 
CCVVCVC CCVCVCVC CCVCCVCVC 
VVCCV VCVCCV VCCVCCV 
CVVCCV CVGYCCY, CVCCVCCV 
VVCCVC VCVCCVC VCCVCCVC 
CVVCCVC CVCVCCVC CYCGVCOYVC 
COV VCCV LOVOCVGCV CCVCCVCCV 
Poy vVCCVGr WCCVCVCCVC CCVCCVCCVC 
VCVCCCV 
CVCVCCCV 
VCVCCCVC 
CVCVCCCVC 
CCVCVCCCV 
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Through this classification according to type and the determination 
of the frequency for each type the most fundamental characteristics 
of the system of the root-phonemes became visible. We can formulate 
them most simply in the form of structural rules. In doing so it is 
useful to distinguish between negative and positive structural rules. 
By negative structural rules we understand those rules which denote 
what phonematic forms can never be taken by Javanese independent 
root-morphemes. Positive structural rules, on the other hand, are the 
rules denoting what phonematic forms these morphemes prefer to take. 
Thus, on the basis of the facts and relations laid down in the above 
diagram the following negative structural rules can be formulated: 


{2 


ON ORs nS 


if 


No root-morpheme has more than one consonant in auslaut. 
No root-morpheme has more than two consonants in anlaut. 

No root-morpheme has more than three consonants in inlaut. 
No root-morpheme has more than two successive vowels. 

No root-morpheme contains more thans three vowels. 

No root-morpheme with more than two vowels contains a com- 
bination of two and a combination of three consonants. 

No root-morpheme contains three consonants immediately pre- 
ceded or followed by two vowels. 


Every Javanese root-morpheme complies with these rules. Within 
the framework of these rules, however, other rules can be discovered, 
not absolute rules, but relative rules of preference and aversion. Four 
of the principal of these positive structural rules are: 


l. 


Le 


There is a preference for root-morphemes with two vowels; 
85% of all root-morphemes contain two vowels. 

There is a preference for regular alternation of consonant- and 
vowel-phonemes; the root-morphemes with regular alternation 
form 55% of the total, the frequency increasing in proportion as 
a type approaches this regular alternation. 

There is a preference for a consonantal beginning, which may be 
concluded from the regularly higher frequency of the types be- 
ginning with a consonant. 

There is a preference for a consonantal ending; the types ending 


in a consonant are regularly more frequent than the comparable 
types ending in a vowel. 


nea 
In every class of six types that type is most frequent which begins 


with one consonant and ends in one consonant and which regularly 
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alternates consonants with vowels. Thus in the class of types with one 
vowel the type CVC is most frequent, in the class of types with two 
vowels the types CVVC, CVCVC, CVCCV and CVCCCVC, while also in 
the classes with three vowels the frequency is highest of the fourth type 
from the top in each class. Thus the type CVC is to be considered as the 
ideal type of the types with one vowel, the type CVCVC as ideal for all 
types with two vowels and the type CVCVCVC as ideal for the types 
with three vowels. The type CVCVC, finally, is the ideal type of all. 

It further appears that an overwhelming majority of the Javanese 
root-morphemes is concentrated in a small number of types. The ten 
types CVCVC, CVCCVC, CCVCVC, CVCV, VCVC, VCCVC, CVC, 
CVCCV, CCVCCVC and CVCCCVC comprise about 90% of the total 
number of root-morphemes, the three types CVCVC, CCVCVC and 
CVCCVC together 60%. 

Although through this first classification of the total stock of root- 
morphemes we have become acquainted with important structural 
relations, we have hardly made more than a beginning of the inquiry 
with it. We now must proceed to the examination of each type. 

We must ascertain for each type what negative and positive struc- 
tural rules are valid. Among other things it must be determined, 
therefore, what phonemes are valid in the various positions, the fre- 
quency with which they occur in these positions and whether there 
are any relations between the phonemes of different positions, etc. 

In order to determine the negative and positive structural rules 
it is necessary to group the root-morphemes belonging to one type in 
such a way that their structure becomes accessible for examination. 
We have tried to achieve this by making so-called work-cards, especially 
of the types containing large numbers of units. We print a few of these 
cards here for illustration. The first (diagram 1) is an image of the 
root-morphemes of the type CVC. It was planned as follows: the con- 
sonants which may occur in anlaut have been placed vertically, those 
which may occur in auslaut horizontally, while in every frame six 
squares have been drawn, representing the different vowels in a fixed 
order, viz: 

2 eae 
Le 


A 
U 


In this way it is possible by filling up or not filling up these squares 
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to indicate what root-morphemes occur and what do not. Those filled 
up indicate the existing root-morphemes, those left open are the un- 
used possibilities. 

The numbers on the card have the following meaning. The vertical 
column of numbers indicates the number of times that the different 
vowels are combined with the different initial consonants, the hori- 
zontal column the number of times that the different vowels are com- 
bined with the different final consonants. The vertical row of numbers 
on the extreme right shows the frequency of the initial consonants, the 
horizontal row at the bottom that of the final consonants. The six 
numbers below on the right show the frequency of the six vowels, while 
finally the number 636 is the total number of morphemes that occurs 
of this type. 

For the types with one vowel (the monosyllabic types) these cards - 
can be made without technical difficulties. This becomes different, 
however, with the types with two vowels. There the introduction of 
the same plan as we described above, would result in cards of a very 
large size (40 x 28 inches) by which the aim of these work-cards: the 
attainment of a large measure of survey-ability, would be seriously 
hampered. For these two-syllabic types (i.e. the types with two vowels), 
therefore, another system has been chosen. Of these types we have 
made separate consonant- and vowel-cards. Of the type CVCVC, 
to which about one third of the total number of root-morphemes be- 
longs, we have made one card to indicate the frequency of the voca- 
lisms, i.e. what V,’s are combined with what V,’s and how many times 
this happened and another card showing the frequency of the different 
consonantisms i.e. what C,’s, C,’s and C,’s are combined and how 
many times this happened. 

We also print here the two cards (diagr. 2 and 3) which together give 
an idea of the frequency-relations of the type CVCVC. 

The system of the vowel-card is as follows: As in this type six vowels 
may occur in both positions there are 36 possible vocalisms. The num- 
ber in each square now denotes the frequency of each combination. 
The vertical row of numbers on the right shows the frequency of the 
first vowels, whatever the second vowel may be; the horizontal row 
gives the frequency of the second vowels, whatever the first vowel 
may be. The number 6354 is the total number of morphemes of this 


type. 
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The system of the card of consonantisms is quite similar. The initial 
consonants have been planed vertically. The final consonants hori- 
zontally; the 4 x 5 = 20 squares in each frame show the consonants 
that are possible in an intervocalic position, in the following fixed or- 
der: 


The advantage of these partial cards is that they are of modest size 
and therefore more surveyable. The drawback is that not all the re- 
lations are represented. Thus the relations between the vowels and the 
consonants do not appear. If one should like to examine also these 
then it would be necessary to make also for this purpose separate 
cards, at least if one wants to avoid making very large ones. 

When once the cards have been made one can proceed to the deter- 
mination of the negative and positive structural rules valid for each 
type. In the determination of the negative structural rules the problem 
crops up, already mentioned by Martinet, how to separate the combina- 
tions that cannot possibly occur from those which might have been 
made, but are ,,accidentally’’ not to be found. Our opinion is, that in 
this way the problem is not put quite correctly. It is not a question of 
an alternative: possible or impossible, but the chance of realisation 
of the phonematic forms, left open on our cards varies from case to 
case. That a morpheme of the type CVCVC should appear in Javanese 
with y-v-y as consonantism is less probable than that a morpheme of 
the same type should crop up with the consonantism s-d-h, because 
morphemes with the consonantism s-d-C and with C-d-h and s-C-h 
already occur. Or, to give a more general formulation: the more 
cases of non-realisation are governed by a negative structural rule, 
the slighter is the chance that this rule should be deviated from. Rules 
with a limited sphere of activity are more liable to transgression 
than rules with a more general validity. 

So it can be said that the whole space left open on the card indicates 
the area governed by negative structural rules of widely divergent 
spheres of activity. The rule with the narrowest sphere of activity is 
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the one governing only one case. The rules with the widest spheres 
of activity are those influencing the whole form of the card. We have 
already given some examples of these. The making of one card for 
each type would be sufficient to know them into detail, if they should 
be made on the basis of correct and complete data. Actually this con- 
dition is never quite fulfilled. However carefully made, the cards will 
always give only an approximate image of reality. Complete knowledge 
of the negative structural rules is impossible, at least if one uses the 
term structural rule also when the rule is only the expression of one 
single case of non-realisation. Comparison of the cards will further be 
necessary to determine the structural rules valid for more than one 
type. Some will appear to be valid for special groups of types, others 
for all of them. Thus the type CVC shows the validity of the rule that 
the pépét cannot be combined with final g and h, a rule which holds 
good without exception for standard-Javanese #°). 

To determine the positive structural rules one has not to study 
the part left open on the card, but in the first place the relations of 
frequency found. 

Let us give some example of how this is done. The card of the vowel- 
combinations of the type CVCVC shows that with respect to vocalism 
there are two evident preferences. In the first place there is the pre- 
ference for morphemes with A as first or second vowel. In agreement 
with this the vocalism A-A is the most frequent. For this type it is 
the optimal vocalism. 

It appears further that there are ten combinations that occur com- 
paratively rarely. They are the vocalisms: O-U, O-I, O-é; E-U, E-I, 
E-é; U-O, U-E; I-O, I-E. Now, before a linguistic explanation may be 
sought for these differences in frequency it must first be established 
that statistically it is most improbable that the distribution of numbers 
obtained has been accidental. Some knowledge of the theory of 
probability, therefore, is indispensable also in this investigation. 

Once one has sufficient certainty that the results are not accidental 
one may begin to try to interpret these differences linguistically. This 
interpretation consists in making the meaning of the morphemes part 
of the inquiry. In the first place one traces what meanings the mor- 

*°) Not, e.g., in the Javanese of Bafiumas; cf. B. J. Esser, Het Dialect 


van Banjoemas, (= the Bafiumas Dialect), Verhandelingen Koninklijk Ba- 
taviaasch Genootschap 54, 2 (1903). 
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phemes have, which, as it appears from the cards, occupy a peri- 
pheral position in the whole of the formsystem, expecting that this 
will provide an explanation of this peripheral position. By peripheral 
we understand here: on the edge of the structure. If one does so for 
the CVCVC-morphemes with the ten vocalisms of rare occurrence, 
then it appears that they either do not belong to the standard-language, 
or are loanwords, or else expressiva, onomatopoeia or combinations 
of morphemes, which synchronously are to be considered as root- 
morphemes. However, there is a number of morphemes left, which 
cannot be classified in any special category; we shall make a few 
remarks about this group below. 

On the basis of these facts we can now formulate the positive struc- 
tural rule: root-morphemes of the type CVCVC have rarely one of the 
ten vocalisms described above: If, however, a root-morpheme has one 
of these vocalisms, then it mostly belongs to one of the four categories 
mentioned. 

A second example of a positive structural rule concerns the conso- 
nantism of the same type (diagram 3). From the frequency-numbers 
it can be concluded that root-morphemes of this type, if they begin 
with a closing sound (not nasal) or with s or w often have the same in- 
tervocalic consonant, but extremely rarely a consonant that differs 
from the initial consonant by one characteristic. Thus the consonan- 
tism b-b-C or p-p-C occurs frequently, the consonantism b-p-C, p-b-C, 
b-m-C or p-m-C sporadically, a consonantism such as ¢-t-C, d-d-C, ¢-t-C 
or d-d-C even never, as appears from the following tables: 


Ist cons. | 2nd cons. Freq. 
t t 0 
t t 0 
d d 0 
d d 0 
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Ist cons. 2nd cons. 

2) p 41 b 1 m9 
t t 46 d 3 n. 19 
t t 10 d 0 

c c 43 5 ae nh O 
k k 46 a4 eae 
b b 45 p 6 m 0O 
d cla, vo ee 
d d 32 Pal 

j teu Cad n 0 
g g 43 Kol n O 


Ist cons. 


If one examines the few root-morphemes having a peculiar consonant- 
structure of this kind, then one can state also in this case that they 
belong for the greater part to peculiar categories. They are mainly 
dialectal morphemes, loanwords, morpheme-combinations which syn- 
chronously can no longer be wholly considered as such and a few 
archaic elements. Also in this case there is a small unaccountable 
remainder of morphemes which from a synchronous point of view are 
not of a peculiar nature. 

Examining in this way the strongly divergent frequency-numbers 
and determining the meaning of the root-morphemes with a rare 
phonematic structure, one gradually comes to the formulation of the 
positive structural rules valid for each type. By comparing the results 
of each type one may then proceed to thé formulation of more general 
rules. 

When we work on in this way the image of the phonematic struc- 
ture of the Javanese root-morpheme becomes more sharply outlined. 
The negative structural rules decide the frame within which all mor- 
phemes find themselves, within this frame the distinction becomes 
apparent between the central and the peripheral root-morphemes. The 
central morphemes form the bulk of Javanese root-morphemes, they 
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are the normal, for the main part autochthonous morphemes; the 
peripheral morphemes are the in different respects peculiar structures. 
In most cases these peripheral elements belong indeed to the cate- 
gories mentioned by Trubetzkoy and de Groot ; for Javanese they were: 
loanwords, dialectal morphemes, affective-expressive morphemes, ab- 
breviations, especially of proper names, onomatopoeia, adhortatives, 
archaic elements, names of plants and animals, sometimes deictic 
morphemes and krama-morphemes, i.e. elements belonging to the 
Javanese vocabulary of courtesy 4’). Also those root-morphemes often 
appear to be peripheral which, considered diachronously, are mor- 
pheme-combinations, cases, therefore, of the type kondur, which we 
mentioned above. The elements found on the outer edge of the struc- 
ture, belong indeed to widely divergent groups. With the exception 
of the loanwords, the dialectal morphemes, the names of plants and 
animals and the morpheme-combinations it can be said of all other 
peripheral categories that a certain measure of being peripheral with 
regard to function answers to a peripheral form-position. That it is 
precisely expressive-affective morphemes, interjections, archaic ele- 
ments etc. that frequently show a peculiarity in their phonematic 
form is not surprising. In their case one might speak of functional- 
peripheral. The loan-words, however, are peripheral by accident. 
They are foreign elements which in some measure have been naturalized 
and which, therefore, have had to undergo some degree of adaptation. 
They have had to subject themselves to certain structural rules, 
whereas apparently they have not yet been obliged to conform to 
others. If they penetrate further into the language, however, they 
will certainly do so, as appears clearly from many Javanese cases. 
The dialectal morphemes we find among the peripheral elements 
are to be considered as elements which, strictly speaking, ought to 
have been excluded beforehand from the investigation, which was 
limited to standard- Javanese. On the other hand it is satisfactory that 
the further examination of the frequency-numbers corrects the im- 
purity in the selection of the material. Now it is certain that there are 
also many dialectal morphemes which belong to the central bulk and 
which, therefore, make the absolute figures obtained somewhat 
inexact, but this is of less significance because our aim is in the 


47, Cf. J. Gonda, The Javanese vocabulary of courtesy, Lingua I, 3, pp. 
332—376. 4 
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first place to obtain proportional figures and not absolute figures. 
Whether among the more than six thousand morphemes of the type 
CVCVC there are a few hundred dialectal morphemes does not confuse 
the result obtained to an extent worth mentioning. 

The peripheral elements which diachronously are morpheme- 
combinations are not functionally peripheral either. Their peripheral 
position has a historical cause and there is a good chance that in a 
later stage, like many other loanwords, they will come to belong en- 
tirely to the central morphemes. Sometimes, however, we find as a cor- 
relation for their peculiar phonematic form a special limitation of 
their ability to form new words by productive processes. 

The names of plants and animals, finally, do not seem to us func- 
tionally peripheral either. For the Javanese cases there are in our 
opinion two possibilities. Either these names are old morpheme- - 
combinations (sometimes it seems as of certain prefix-morphemes 
can be distinguished in these names which mostly have three vowels), 
or they are old loan words. 

A root-morpheme may be peripheral in widely divergent ways. In 
the first place it may differ from the normal root-morphemes by the 
number of vowels it contains. Root-morphemes with one or three 
vowels occupy an exceptional position. 

The root-morphemes with one vowel are mostly: 

1. Morphemes of an expressive-affective and a plastic-dynamic 

character. 

2. Abbreviations of morphemes with two vowels, used in racy, 
familiar speech or in Javanese poetry, and abbreviations of proper 
names. 

3. Loanwords, especially from Dutch. 

The root-morphemes with three vowels are mainly: 

1. Loanwords, in the majority of cases from Sanskrit, but often 
also from Dutch and sometimes from Arabic. 

2. Morphemes of an expressive-affective character. 

3. Names of plants and animals. 

The few morphemes with four vowels are loan-words and, as appears 
from, the vowel-variants that are found, are looked upon as groups of 
two morphemes with two vowels each. 

In the second place a root-morpheme may be peripheral because, 
mostly with regard to the ultimate vowel only, the normal rules of 
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variation are broken. This is sometimes found in loan-words, in ex- 
pressive-affective morphemes and in a few archaic elements. 

In the third place the peripheral character may be caused by the 
presence of one or two phonemes in positions which are seldom if ever 
occupied by these phonemes in central morphemes. Thus morphemes 
with # in anlaut often have an expressive value. 

In the fourth place, finally, — and this case occurs most frequently 
in Javanese — a root-morpheme is characterized as peripheral by the 
presence of a special combination of phonemes which seldom occurs 
in the central morphemes. 

Sometimes the peripheral nature is hardly conspicuous. Thus some 
expressive-affective morphemes with three vowels appear not only 
peripheral because of this form, but also because of the fact that they 
show a preference for equality of the second and third consonants, 
whereas the central morphemes have a preference for identical first and 
second consonants, but show aversion to the use of the same consonant 
as second and third consonants. One might even say that by a sort of 
internal reduplication — hence a morphological process, which for 
the rest is not productive — expressiva with three vowels and identical 
second and third consonants are formed from morphemes with two 
vowels: e.g. jatus, remain (stand, sit) close by: jetatus, remain all 
seated (unmannerly). 

It often happens that a root-morpheme is peripheral in more than 
one respect. The morpheme taken from the Dutch fond (= Du. toneel, 
stage), e.g. is peripheral both because of its consonantism (the combina- 
tion of ¢ and v) and its vocalism (combination of o and 2). 

As we remarked above the peripheral morphemes cannot always 
be classified in one of the preceding groups. Sometimes one finds that 
morphemes that, as far as one can see, are quite normal and belong 
to the most frequently used elements of speech, are peripheral. Thus 
e.g. in the at sight quite ordinary root-morpheme bapa, father, 6 in 
anlaut is combined with # in inlaut, a combination that occurs rarely. 
Nearly always one encounters a more or less extensive remainder 
that cannot be accounted for. In view of the fact that for the major 
part of the peripheral morphemes some semantic or grammatical 
explanation can be found, it is natural to look for a special cause also 
for these cases. The possibility exists that a diachronous investigation 
will trace a cause for the phonematic form the peculiarity of which 
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is noticeable even at the present day. In particular this investigation 
should pay attention to borrowings from other languages in times long 
past. For in a great many cases we have ascertained that the adapta- 
tion of loanwords is a very slow process. Long after the members of 
the linguistic community have lost every notion that they use elements 
taken from another language these elements betray themselves be- 
cause in some way they give evidence of being peripheral. Elements 
taken over from Sanskrit into Javanese more than a thousand years 
ago sometimes show even now, although often inconspicuously, a 
peculiar phonematic structure. 

The synchronous, exact investigation of the phonematic form 
reveals hardly suspected aims for diachronous examination. Elements 
which, because of their apparently normal form and their frequent 
occurrence one would have taken for autochthonous, may in the end ~ 
appear to be ancient loan-words or — which is equally possible — 
ancient morpheme-combinations no longer recognized as such. 

In broad outlines and at the hand of some examples we have ex- 
plained the method we have followed in examining the structure of 
the Javanese independent root-morpheme. After this examination 
follows the description of the dependent morphemes. This means that 
it is determined by an investigation in what respect their structure 
deviates from the independent morpheme. 

When the phonematic structure of the root-morphemes has been 
dealt with, then the examination of the structure of the other classes 
of morphemes comes next. The affix-morphemes distinguish themsel- 
ves from the root-morphemes in the first place by their preference for 
one vowel. It is true there are some with two vowels, but they form 
a small minority. Within the group of affix-morphemes the difference 
between the prefixes and suffixes is very striking. Whereas the pre- 
fixes begin by preference with a consonant and end in a vowel, the 
suffixes, conversely, begin with a vowel and end in a consonant. 
The infixes are too small in number to allow us to speak of a special 
structural preference; however, as regards structure they conform to 
the suffixes rather than to the prefixes. Owing to this structure of the 
affix-morphemes the rule also holds good for the phonematic form of 
the word, that by preference vowels and consonants in it succeed 
each other regularly, in such a way that there is a consonant at the 
beginning and at the end. The succession of vowels is avoided by the 
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appearance of connecting consonants (m and q). The other process to 
avoid a succession of vowels, vowel-contraction, is not productive any 
longer. Accumulations of consonants seldom occur; in certain cases 
the succession of consonants is prevented by vowel-epenthesis. Though 
in these respects the structure of the word agrees with that of the 
root-morpheme, in the matter of the number of vowels, or if one likes, 
in syllable-length, there is a considerable difference. Whereas the 
normal root-morpheme contains two vowels, the word often contains 
three, but often also more than three. 

We conclude this short sketch with a few remarks on the extent of 
the Javanese system of word-forms. 

Through the investigation, planned as set out above, one obtains, 
besides an insight into the frequency-relations of the various types 
of morphemes, also an idea of the absolute number of morphemes in 
Javanese. Naturally the number fixed on the basis of the dictionary, 
is an approximation of the actual number, but nevertheless we feel 
justified in assuming that the total number of Javanese morphemes 
will not exceed 20.000. 

Considering the comparatively small number of productive processes 
of word-formation one must conclude that the extent of the Javanese 
vocabulary is not exceptionally large, compared e.g. with that of 
Dutch. It is, therefore, remarkable that (Dutch) investigators have 
always obtained the impression of an extremely rich vocabulary *°). 

This incorrect impression is in our opinion caused by the fact that 
the Javanese stock of morphemes and therefore indirectly also the 
Javanese vocabulary is contained within a narrow frame of possi- 
bilities. The morphemes stand closer together within a small compass, 
whereas the Dutch morphemes, i.e. the morphemes of the investiga- 
tor’s native language, which are certainly equally numerous and 
probably even more numerous, find themselves within much wider 
confines, as a result of the much larger number of vowels the Dutch 
language has (16) and the much more numerous possibilities of con- 
sonant-combinations in all positions. 

In other words, the Javanese morphemes are more alike as regards 
their form than the Dutch and so they give the impression of numer- 
ousness. One is easily inclined to mistake people crowded in a small 


48) See e.g. J. Gonda, o.c. Lingua I, 3, 375. 
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space for more numerous than the same or even a larger number 
scattered on a large square. It sometimes seems as if nearly every 
CVCVC-combination of Javanese phonemes also products an ac- 
tually occurring morpheme-form. 

Still this is decidedly a great exaggeration. Although the realized 
percentage of the various Javanese morphemes is considerably higher 
than in Dutch, yet on the whole the number of types with realized 
possibilities is several times larger than the number of morpheme-forms 
actually existing. A realisation-percentage of 10 may already be 
called high. Only a few types are exceptions to this, viz. the types 
CV and CVC which have realized 48% and 76% of their possibilities 
respectively. This percentage is so high, not because there exist so 
many morphemes of this type in an absolute sense, but because they 
number so few theoretical possibilities (100 and 1320 respectively). It - 
is not surprising that especially in these types one finds also a great 
number of homonymic forms. The connection already stated by 
Mathesius between homonymy and a high degree of realisation has 
been fully confirmed by this investigation of Javanese. 


V oorhout E. M. UHLENBECK 
mI, Dr. Kuyperlaan 
The Netherlands 
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PROBLEMS OF BILINGUALISM 


Summary 


Recent studies in the field of bilingualism are summarized with a view to 
generalizing their results in the form of statements that may help us to predict 
in some degree the behavior of bilingual speakers. The studies summarized 
include monographs on Pennsylvania-German, American-Portuguese, Ameri- 
can Indians, and English loanwords in Norwegian. A discussion follows of the 
various terms and categories that may be useful in such study, e.g. linguistic 
pressure, substitution, importation, phonemic redistribution, reborrowing, 
loanwords, loanblends, loanshifts, and creations. 


The problems connected with the influence of one language on 
another have played a large role in the discussions of linguistic science. 
Such words as ‘language mixture’, ‘loanwords,’ ‘substratum,’ ‘sound 
substitution’ are key terms that bob up everywhere in linguistic 
studies. Yet there are relatively few who have made this field their 
primary concern, and we can hardly say that the basic laws of inter- 
lingual influence are fully clarified. Investigators who have erected 
Ppothese to explain some of the results of bilingualism have not 

lways checked their theories by studies of the behavior of bilingual 
speakers. These are, after all, the carriers of interlingual contagion, and 
to them we must look for an understanding of processes that must 
have operated in the distant past as well as in the present. Talk of 
substrata and superstrata must remain stratospheric unless we can 
found it solidly on the behavior of living, observable speakers. In the 
following discussion, the writer wishes to summarize some recent stu- 
dies made in this field and try to generalize their results in the form 
of statements that may help us to predict in some degree the behavior 
of bilingual speakers. While he has kept his own researches in Ameri- 
can-Norwegian to one side in this discussion, he has not hesitated to 
make occasional reference to parallel phenomena personally ob- 
served as well as to relevant comments from the literature '). 


Senor a discussion of the writer’s research plans see American Council of 
Learned Societies, Bulletin No. 34 (March, 1942), 35—57, which also includes 
a partial bibliography of his writings on the subject; see also Det Norske Vi- 
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Few countries could be more ideally suited for bilingual study than 
the United States. According to the census of 1940, there were then 
still 21,996,240 white Americans whose childhood language had not 
been English. To these we may add a very considerable Indian po- 
pulation. Most of these several million Americans were by birth pre- 
destined to be bilingual speakers. Yet the subject was for many years 
markedly neglected in this country, and we might say that both 
popularly and scientifically, bilingualism was in disrepute. Just as 
the bilingual himself often was a marginal personality, so the study 
of his behavior was a marginal scientific pursuit. In recent years there 
has been a heartening growth of interest, marked not least by the im- 


pulses emanating from the American Dialect Atlas. A conference held - 


at Ann Arbor, Michigan, in the summer of 1940 marked the first 
gathering of forces toward a broad-scale attack on the problems of 
non-English languages in America, which in effect means the problems 
of bilingualism *). A spate of articles, dissertations, and even some pu- 
blished books bear witness to the intrinsic interest and importance 
attributed to the topic. 

(1) As the type of an old-established, non-English dialect, we 
shall take Pennsylvania German; only Canadian (and Louisiana) 
French and Southwestern American Spanish are comparable. Shortly 
after the founding of Pennsylvania by William Penn, the Germans 
began to arrive. The first settlement was in 1683, the bulk of the 
settlers immigrated between 1720 and 1750, and by the time of the 
Revolution they constituted about one third of the population of 
the colony *). For two centuries these thrifty and industrious farmers 
have thus been settled fairly compactly and within one area. They 
date back to a time before the creation of an American nation, when 
the pressure from the English-speaking environment was relatively 


denskaps-Akademi i Oslo II. Hist.-Filos. Klasse 1938. No. 3. A manuscript 
is in preparation on The Norwegian Language in America, as is also a Bib- 
liography of Bilingualism. The present paper was given as a lecture at the 
Linguistic Institute in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1949. 


*) The papers given at this conference are printed in the bulletin cited in 
footnote 1. 


*) Kurath in ACLS bulletin cited in footnote 1, p. 12. 
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small. Their pride of ancestry, their cultural and religious exclusiveness, 
and their economic strength have made them a little island in the Ame- 
rican world. Only the persistent industrialization of this century has 
begun to make inroads on them, and it is a minor irony that just 
when signs are appearing of a breakdown in the use of PaG, it has 
become the object of linguistic attention as never before. Thanks to 
the initiative of Hans Kurath while director of the New England 
Dialect Atlas, we are better informed today about this language than 
any other non-English American speech 4). 

Among the several studies of PaG, there are some that deal pri- 
marily with the influence of English on this German dialect of the 
Rhine Palatinate. From these we learn that E has scarcely left any 
mark on its phonology or morphology, but has enriched its voca- 
bulary by several hundred loanwords in common use®). These include 
many terms for objects first met with in America, such as bushel, 
college, cracker, county, pie, township, etc. But they also include 
many terms for which good German words were available, even 
in the rural dialects, e.g. bockabuch ‘pocketbook’, fence-eck ‘fence 
corner’. For some terms there is vacillation between E and G words: 
geld beside ‘money’, disch beside ‘table’, and schulmeeschter beside 
‘teacher’ ®), As Learned noted as long ago as 1889, the use of English 
words, even in their native German, was stimulated by the need of 
transacting business with English-speaking tradesmen and dealing 
with representatives of the American government ’). 

The loans have generally been adapted to the sound system of 
PaG, but we have the testimony of J. W. Frey that earlier and later 
loans can be distinguished according to the extent of adaptation. 
Thus E#> d in the early loan ‘timothy’, but remained t in later 
words 8). They have been fitted into the native morphological patterns, 
such as gender and verb tenses, according to principles discussed in 

4) For a complete bibliography to the date of its appearance see Otto Sprin- 
ger, ‘The Study of Pennsylvania German’ in Jrnl. of Eng. and Ger. Phil. 42.1— 
39 (1943). ; 

5) There are 517 words in Lambert’s dictionary; see A. F. Buffington in 
Studies in Honor of J. A. Walz (1941), 66. 

6) Buffington, loc. cit., 80. 

7) M. D. Learned, The Pennsylvania German Dialect (Baltimore, 1889), 
111-ff. 

8) American Speech 17.94—101 (1942). 
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articles by Carroll E. Reed and Lester W. Seifert *). Some E material 
has been so thoroughly assimilated that new words have come into 
being like uff-g’sobered ‘sobered up’ and Gekick ‘constant kicking 
(grumbling)’. Paul Schach has presented numerous examples of what 
he calls ‘hybrid derivatives’, like becksel ‘small box’, and ‘hybrid 
compounds’, like wasserschpiket ‘water spigot’ and endschelfutkuche 
‘angelfood cake’ 1°). 

Today, Schach informs us, ‘nearly all PaGermans are bilingual.’ 
The youngest generation understands the language, but many of 
them ‘cannot (or pretend they cannot) speak it very fluently.’ This 
is confirmed by Reed, of whose 42 informants 25 used English ex- 
tensively 11). The E spoken, however, is often phonetically inaccurate, 
with occasional German turns of phrase; but on the whole the younger 
generation speaks a good English }¥). 

(2) As the type of a more recent immigration, we may study the 
situation among the Portuguese immigrants of Massachusetts. This 
has been described in a recent monograph by Leo Pap 38). From his 
book we learn that the P were first drawn to this country by the 
whaling industry. In the first two-thirds of the 19th century it was 
common for Yankee whaling captains of New Bedford to replenish 
their crews by taking on men in the Azores. Many of these settled in 
New Bedford and nearby cities. After the middle of the century 
womenfolk and children began to follow the fishermen to New England, 
and by 1870 mass immigration set in. Whaling was by this time 
passé, and the attraction of New England lay in its textile mills. By 
1900 ‘the bulk of the Portuguese were working in the New Bedford 
and Fall River factories.’ 14) 
~ ) American Speech 17.25—9 (1942) and 23.239—44 (1949): cf. also Carroll — 
E. Reed (w. introd. by Lester W. Seifert), The Pennsylvania German Dialect 


Spoken in the Counties of Lehigh and Berks: Phonology and Morphology 
(Seattle, Washington, 1949). 

+0) American Speech 23.121—34 (1948) and Symposium 3.114—29 (1949). 

11) In monograph cited in footnote 9, p. 11. 

1*) Hans Kurath in Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht 37.96—102 
(1945); Struble in American Speech 10.163—72 (1935); Tucker in Language 
10.1—6 (1934). 

18) Leo Pap, Portuguese-American Speech. An Outline of Speech Conditions 
among Portuguese Immigrants in New England and elsewhere in the United 
States. New York, 1949. 223 pp. 
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Many of them acquired small farms; it came to be said, ‘If you want 
to see a potato grow, speak to it in Portuguese.’ 15) Pap has shown 
how the immigrants formed cohesive groups, bound together by 
common linguistic and religious traditions, though split by many in- 
ternal feuds. Some have wanted to perpetuate the national tradition, 
but the younger generation ‘appear strongly Americanized in be- 
havior and outlook.’ 1%) If they speak P at all, they do so imperfectly, 
while their E shows hardly a trace of P influence. 

The P language spoken by the older generation, however, has 
undergone the same kind of large-scale borrowing from English as 
has PaG. Phonology and syntax have remained unaffected, except 
for occasional intonational changes and the introduction of E word 
order in certain phrases, e.g. Portugues Recreativo Club instead of 
Club Recreativo Portugues. Examples have also been noted of the use 
of intransitive verbs like marchar ‘to march’ in transitive connections 
as in English, e.g. Fagundes marched his men across 1”). Words for 
all kinds of cultural novelties were freely adopted: foods such as cake; 
pudding, sandwich: clothing such as slacks, sweater, overalls (al- 
verozes) ; terms for housing such as building, cottage, bungalow, hall; 
amusements, such as picnic, barbecue, clambake. In general, terms for 
politics, sports, diseases, law, school, means of communication, eco- 
nomic life were overwhelmingly American. P remained the terms for 
the human body and its functions, for family relations, and other 
phases of life in which the immigrants did not come into immediate 
contact with American speakers. 

Pap points out that in addition to the necessary, cultural loans 
there is a massive assortment of terms that are borrowed because they 
were associated with a new system of political and linguistic organi- 
zation. ‘Many words frequently heard impose themselves by the sheer 
force of repetition.’ 18) Words like ‘sure’, ‘O.K.’, ‘never mind’ carry 
emotional connotations that could not easily be conveyed by similar 
Portuguese expressions. When they go so far as to borrow E words 
for potatoes, tomatoes, butter, and milk, he declares that it is nothing 
else than ‘the plain impact of intimate linguistic contact in an advanced 


state.’ 
The loans made are incorporated into the language in two ways: 


15 Pag, 13.2) 24*) Pap,727. 17) Pap, 84. 18)" Pap, dee: 
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either they are borrowed entire, or else they may influence native 
words. In some cases the resulting loans are homonymous with native 
words of totally different meaning, e.g. P bordar ‘embroider’ acquires 
also the meaning of E ‘board’. Some loans are entirely adapted to P 
patterns, while others are relatively unadapted. In determining the 
assignment of gender forms, the most important influence is natural 
gender, then suffixes, and occasionally a synonymous native word. 
But there is great vacillation in gender, though nouns that are other- 
wise unadapted are generally masc., unless they refer to female beings. 
Morphological suffixes are sometimes added to loanwords, but not 
always. 

AmP shows certain interesting peculiarities in its vocabulary 
loans. E ‘spring’ and ‘fall’ are borrowed; the year has only two seasons 
in Portugal. Of the twelve months only July is borrowed, due to the ~ 
expression fode julaia ‘Fourth of July’; Christmas is borrowed. A 
distinction is made between natural ice, for which P gelo is used, and 
artificial ice, for which E ‘ice’ is used. 

(3) One group of peoples whose loanword problems have not been 
seriously considered until quite recently are the American Indians. 
They were not even included in the previously mentioned conference 
at Ann Arbor on non-English speech. Yet here are peoples native 
to the Americas over a far longer period than the Spanish and English 
invaders. Socially they have been in an even more subordinate position 
than the most recent European immigrants. An interesting description 
is available of conditions among the Yaqui, a tribe in Arizona, whose 
villages were hispanicized by missionaries and political functionaries 
by the end of the 17th century !°). Spicer shows how this kind of ‘directed 
culture change’ resulted in a one-sided borrowing from Spanish, with 
very few loan-translations or original inventions. Today 65% of the 
domestic utensils, social organizations, and religious rituals are named 
in Spanish terms. Even their term for praying is part Spanish: lios- 
ndéoka from Sp dios ‘God’ and ndoka ‘speak’. 

Here as elsewhere there are considerable differences in the extent 
of adaptation of individual words. Spicer believes that the most 
markedly modified words were introduced before 1800 when the 
Yaquis as a group were not widely familiar with Spanish. Since that 


19) Edward H. Spicer in American Anthropologist 45.410—26 (1943). 
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time the tribe has become at least 50% bilingual, and new Spanish 
words are admitted freely, without modification, Thus the word 
for ‘stove’ was borrowed from Sp estufa as ehtupa, with a change of 
# to p; but in the recent fonografo the f’s are not changed. As for 
the extent of original creation, the author feels that ‘it would seem 
possible to have invented descriptive terms which utilized Yaqui 
Toots or to have applied the names for approximate equivalents’, 
but this was rarely done. 

Among the Pima Indians the situation was somewhat different. 
George Herzog has shown that here a number of descriptive terms did 
come into being. They call raisins ‘dry grapes’, elephant ‘wrinkled 
buttocks’, and battery ‘lightning box.’ He attributes this activity to 
a period when the Indians were left pretty much to themselves after 
the departure of the Spanish and before closer contacts were established 
with the Americans. There are, of course, loanwords from the Spanish, 
and with the establishment of English schools and a growing bilin- 
gualism, English terms are slipping into their speech with an ease that 
‘reminds one of what happens to the native vocabulary of immigrants 
in this country’ ?°). 

(4) By way of comparison we may now turn away from the United 
States and study a European situation where the contact between the 
two languages has been less intimate. In a recent monograph on E lws. 
in Modern Norwegian, Aasta Stene has surveyed the conditions of 
‘linguistic borrowing in the process.’ 2") Through travellers and tourists, 
emigrants and sailors a lively traffic has been going on between Norway 
and the English-speaking world, particularly since the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. But in contrast with the situations described 
from the United States, most of the words have entered by way of the 
written language. Schools have actively taught the language, giving 
at least a smattering to most people with a higher education. English 
-and American books in the original and films with sound have been 
spreading it even more widely in recent years. The ‘culture carriers’ 
are Norwegians who have learned English as a foreign language. 

The several hundred words that have come in through the activity 
of these bilinguals she sums up as ‘representative of the age of the 

20) Language, Culture, and Personality (Menasha, Wis., 1941), 66—74. 


21) Aasta Stene, English Loanwords in Modern Norwegian. A Study of 
Linguistic Borrowing in the Process. London—Oslo, 1945, 222 pp. 
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Industrial Revolution.’ 22) They are words from the field of sports: 
team, outsider, fair play, halfback, knockout, golf, hickory, splitcane; 
travel, especially railroad engineering, road building, motoring and 
flying: sightseeing, globetrotter, trapper, and wild west; sailing and 
shipping: trawler, steward, skylight, deadweight ; trade: boom, check, 
pool, trademark, bestseller. Highly characteristic are words for dress 
and fashions: plaid, tweed, pigskin, smart, up-to-date, sweater, make- 
up; food and drink: gin, sherry, cocktail, bar, bootlegger, beef, grill; 
cultural: film, essay, short-story, folklore, sketch; government and 
politics: home rule, boycott, strike, detective, gangster, revolver, 
boomerang; society: gang, mob, gentleman, slum, all right, OK, 
chummy, rough, square, bluff, flirt, bum, job, baby, drawback. 

In their formal treatment of these words the N behave just as 
do other bilingual speakers. Some of the words they pronounce with ~ 
some semblance of the English sounds, such as retaining the E diph- 
thongs or the sound of w. This is especially true, says Miss Stene, of 
words which ‘are felt by the N speaker to be distinctly alien, words 
that are mentally given in quotation marks.’ 2’) In her word list she 
marks these with a special symbol, e.g. blizzard, speakeasy, darling, 
dreadnought, five o’clock tea. But even those that she does not so 
mark are by no means completely assimilated to the N pattern. 
Miss Stene has set up a list of synchronic criteria for detecting these, 
and excludes (as being no longer ‘loanwords’ in her definition) words 
which show none of these ‘foreign’ criteria #4). Among monolinguals 
who adopt the new words, the model of pronunciation becomes either 
the spelling itself or the E pronunciation of N bilinguals. The greater 
influence,of the spelling is apparent when one compares the pronun- 
ciation of lws. in American Norwegian: E ‘bus’ > N buss, AmN bdss; 
E ‘check’ > N sjekk, AmN kyekk. 

_. The morphology shows a similar range from partial to complete 
_ adaptation. While verbs are completely fitted into the pattern, ad- 
_ jectives often fail to get N suffixes for neuter and plural. Nouns like 
‘cocktail’ get E rather than N plurals. Some compounds are adopted 
in full; some are partially translated, e.g. grapefrukt ‘grapefruit’, 


22) Stene, 204. 

a8) Stene,, 3a. 

*4) See the writer’s comment on these in his review in Language 25.63—8 
(1949). 
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filmstjerne ‘film star’; others are completely translated, e.g. fotball 
‘football’. 
II 


As we have seen, there is a high degree of similarity between the 
phenomena here described, and more examples would only lead to 
repetition. In each case we have found a bilingual group that served 
as the vehicle of interlingual influence, and we are probably justified, 
with Hermann Paul, in regarding such a group as indispensable to 
any large-scale borrowing *). 

Our first problem in each case is to discover how such a group came 
into existence. Why did certain members of one socio-linguistic group 
learn the language of another? The learning of one language in early 
childhood is apparently a universal human accomplishment. But the 
mastery of two or more requires a special explanation in each case. 
Its practitioners are not indulging in a common group activity, but 
are developing a special skill, somewhat in the class of acrobatics, 
woodcarving, or piano playing. In brief, we may say that a bilingual 
comes into being because he is subject to linguistic pressure from speak- 
ers of two languages rather, than one. Linguistic pressure is a special 
type of social pressure which operates to produce linguistic conformity. 
Such pressure goes beyond the requirements of mere understanding, 
involving as it does a requirement of identity and identification. In 
describing interlingual influence, we shall first want to establish 
the nature, strength, and origin of the linguistic pressure that has 
brought into being a mediating group of bilingual speakers. 

In the United States a rather powerful pressure of an economic, 
political, and social nature is exerted on minority language groups. 
These, in turn, set up counterpressures of a frequently religious or 
cultural nature to maintain their linguistic identity. In the case of 
modern English in Norway, however, the pressure results from the 
overwhelming international importance of English, as transmitted by 
the schools, the radio, the films, the newspapers, and commercial 
channels. The bilingual group is a minority whose influence will extend 
only as far as national pride and tradition permit. 

One of the most useful quantitative measures of linguistic pressure 


25) Prinzipen der Sprachgeschichte (5 Aufl., Halle a. S., 1920), ch. 22. 
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and counterpressure is to be found in the number and prestige of 
people who learn the ‘other’ language. The strength and direction of 
influence between e.g. English and Yaqui may be gauged by the rela- 
tive proportion between the number of Americans who learn Yaqui 
and the number of Yaqui who learn English. But here we must 
distinguish between various kinds of bilinguals, particularly between 
childhood and adult bilinguals. The former may roughly be defined as 
those who learn their second language before their fourteenth year. If 
the two languages in question are called a and b, we may then distin- 
guish the following types of speakers: A native monolinguals, Ap 
adult bilinguals, AB childhood bilinguals (who acquired a before b). 
Within the same community, especially if it is in linguistic transition 
from language a to b, we will also find speakers BA, Ba, and B. We 
may even have the type ,B, who have learned a in childhood, but lost 
their facility in it through lack of later practice. A numerical and social 
analysis of the relative strength of these various groups will tell us 
much concerning the trends and direction of linguistic pressure within 
the community. 

The tendency of one language to replace the other under such 
circumstances is a well-known historical phenomenon. But as linguists 
we are most strongly interested in the mutual influences on the lan- 
guages themselves. These are in general proportionate to the degree of 
linguistic pressure. In America it is clearly evident in the relation be- 
tween English and the many immigrant languages. These have all been 
profoundly influenced by English, but have had only a local and rather 
evanescent influence on English. 

In refutation of earlier beliefs to the contrary, Bertil Malmberg 
has recently shown that this is also the case with the Indian lan- 
guages of South America in their relation to Spanish 26). Windisch 
formulated the relationship in terms of the individual learner in his 
‘famous thesis of 1897: it is the language of the learner that is influenced, 
not the language he learns 27). 

The weakness of Windisch’s formulation lies in the fact that it 
obviously does not apply to the mature language learner with whom we 
are most familiar in our foreign language classes or among adult im- 
migrants. These maltreat the language they learn according to the 

6) Studia Linguistica 2.1—36 (1948). 

°7) Verh. der séchsischen Gesellsch. der Wissenschaften 49.101—26 (1897). 
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habits of their own rather than the converse. Windisch’s thesis remains 
a paradox unless we read it in the light of the language learner’s total 
social situation. The learning of a foreign language does not in itself 
affect his native tongue; but the same force that has caused him to 
learn the language also causes him to modify his own. The direction of 
linguistic pressure places him in a stream of influence where he is 
below the speakers of the other language, but above the speakers of 
his own. Any pollution he causes will flow downstream to his own 
countrymen. In more precise terms we may say that he is only an 
outsider within the group whose language he is learning; but within 
his own he may often gain prestige by his very knowledge of the other 
language, so that his novations have a chance of spreading. 

Such a situation must have existed in England at the time of 
the Norman dominance. We may even suspect that the true originators 
of that curious patchwork which is modern English were the servants 
of the Norman-French nobles. The grooms and the maids, whose 
native tongue was English, learned more or less bad French to con- 
verse with their masters. Large chunks of this French must have found 
their way into the English they spoke among themselves, and even to 
their Anglo-Saxon cousins and aunts. But when their masters gave 
up French, the English they learned and eventually made into the 
cultured tongue of the land was the speech they acquired in the nur- 
series from their own servants. 

It is interesting to compare the pressure situations of the American © 
immigrants acquiring English with those of the European intellectual. 
The English terms acquired by the PaG speakers were of general im- 
portance, involving crucial terms of American social and governmental 
life. But in Norway the terms were of rather special nature, being of 
greatest interest to only a limited section of the population. The im- 
migrants were thrown into practical day-by-day contact with American 
life, while the Europeans were largely in indirect contact. The immi- 
grant bilingual lacked social status, and his struggle to acquire it 
involved the need of accommodating within his language the entire 
structure of official and economic life in his new homeland. He was un- 
der strong pressure to acquire the new distinctions made by native 
speakers; any others that were provided for by his own language 
became superfluous and tended to be forgotten. 

Most important for the immigrant was the fact that the new si- 
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tuations in which he learned his English were shared by a large number 
of other speakers of his own language. They were all in the same boat, 
drifting in the same direction. Without affectation or snobbishness 
they were speaking an Americanized tongue to each other before they 
were fully aware of what was happening to them. The needs of under- 
standing and of social solidarity were most effortlessly met by a gradual 
infiltration of loans. These were not limited to actual cultural no- 
velties or so-called ‘necessary’ words; the terms most characteristic of 
the new environment were often impressed on their minds by mere 
repetition in vivid situations. Their experience in the new language 
began to outstrip their experience in the old, and the discrepancy set 
up a pressure which led to linguistic change. 

So far we have tacitly assumed that linguistic pressures are deter- 
mined by social conditions alone. This is not necessarily true, and the 
question has been raised whether there are innate differences between 
languages which influence their susceptibility to borrowing. Sapir 
expressed the opinion that ‘the psychological attitude of the borrowing 
language itself towards linguistic material has much to do with its 
receptivity to foreign words.’ #8) He compares the freedom with which 
English has borrowed from French to the resistance set up by a 
German desire to have analyzable linguistic units. But the experience 
of immigrants in this country would not seem to confirm this theory, 
since there is no marked difference between the languages so far ana- 
lyzed, when differences of social conditions are taken into account. 
It seems likely that the difference between English and German 
in this respect is rather a result of the overwhelming social impact of 
the Scandinavian and Norman invasions, which set up a presumption 
in favor of the loanword and a technique for handling them. Yet we 
cannot overlook the possibility that a well-established technique of 
borrowing will facilitate further borrowing, and that certain types of 
similarities between languages may become the foci of linguistic im- 
portation. 

To settle questions of this kind a far-reaching comparison of lws. 
in the various immigrant tongues should be helpful. Here a uniform in- 
fluence has been exerted under reasonably comparable conditions on 
a multitude of different languages. Even a superficial comparison 


*8) Language. An Introduction to the Study of Speech (New York, 1921), 
208. 
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reveals that some of the words borrowed must be due to special con- 
ditions within each language. As mentioned earlier, AmP has bor- 
rowed E ‘spring’ and ‘fall’; in AmN these are never borrowed, for 
the native terms are too well established. AmP has borrowed ‘ice’ 
in connection with artificial ice; but the phonetically similar N is 
has made this superfluous in AmN. The cognates appear to be useful 
points of contact in such cases. AmN does not import E ‘corn’ (in the 
sense of ‘maize’), but substitutes its own korn in the functions of the 
E word. In a study of these rather intricate relationships, we must 
avoid the historical assumptions involved in such a word as ‘cognate’. 
The speakers are of course unaware of, or unable to determine with any 
accuracy the historical relationships. We need to use words in this 
connection that will emphasize the synchronic similarity of sound and 
meaning which leads to contact and confusion. Instead of ‘cognates’, 
we might call such words ‘analogues’, since they occupy an analogical 
position within the structures of the two languages being compared. 
Those that are similar in sound and not in meaning might be called 
‘homophones’, defined as ‘interlingual homonyms or near-homo- 
nyms’; those that are similar in meaning and not in sound might be 
called ‘homologues’, defined as ‘interlingual synonyms or near- 
synonyms.’ 

The influence of pure homophones on one another in the behavior 
of bilinguals can be demonstrated at every turn, though it has not 
often been mentioned in the literature. In AmN the E words ‘field’ 
and ‘lake’ have received their phonetic and grammatical forms from 
the semantically unrelated and non-cognate N words fil ‘file’ and leik 
‘game’. In AmP the E word ‘closet’ has acquired the unexpected vowel 
au in the first syllable, under evident influence from such words as 
P clausura and claustro. In AmP the prefix ‘over-’ in such words as 
‘overshoes’ and ‘overalls’ does not begin with the expected o-, but 
with al-, from a native prefix of Arabic origin. 

The importance of structural relationships is of course unquestion- 
able when we turn to the question of how words have been borrowed 
rather than of why they were borrowed. 

Whenever a bilingual speaker draws upon elements from one 
system to fill in a gap in another, he is compelled to make some sort 
of rapid adjustment of patterns. This process I should venture to 
compare to that which a linguist goes through in making a linguistic 
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analysis. The bilingual’s behavior may be described as a rough-and- 
ready, practical operation of comparative linguistics. Perhaps this 
explains why so many bilinguals become linguists: they already have 
a natural start toward this kind of activity. In becoming scientists 
they acquire greater sophistication and superior methods of organi- 
zation. 

This comparison of loanword adaptation with linguistic analysis 
does not seem to have been made before. But it is clear that in be- 
coming bilingual a speaker of language a is required to set up a com- 
peting system b, which covers almost the same ground and serves 
similar purposes. The nature of this process is still imperfectly under- 
stood, though such studies as Werner Leopold’s on infant bilingualism 
are adding greatly to our insight *°). In transferring items of behavior 
from one pattern to the other, some more or less unconscious analysis 
must be made of their relative positions in the two patterns. Each 
new item will be interpreted as either made up of two or more items 
in the other pattern or as being identical with or different from the 
items in that pattern. 

A speaker of AmN must have gone through some such process in 
producing the form bezs from E ‘basin’. On hearing the final -an of 
the E word, he has automatically analyzed it as a suffixed definite 
article, for so it would be in his native language. To form a suitable 
root for the adding of other suffixes, such as the plural, he subtracts 
the last syllable and comes out with a new plural not warranted by 
direct imitation of E ‘basins’, viz. beiser. A French Canadian would in- 
terpret this final -» in quite a different way. In his language a final -n 
is a sign of feminine gender, so any word ending in a nasal group is 
likely to be fitted into the category of feminines, e.g. E ‘van’ > vanne, 
‘cent’ > senne, ‘tongue’ > tonne, all feminine according to Ernest 
Haden *). Similarly in phonology, as when a Japanese speaker inter- 
prets the cluster dr- in drama as containing two syllables #1). 

*) Werner Leopold, Speech Development of a Bilingual Child. 2v. Evanston 
and Chicago, 1939, 1947. 

80) Publ. of the Mod. Lang. Assn. 55.852 (1940). 

$1) See Polivanov’s amusing incident of a Japanese who asked his teacher 
which was the most correct pronunciation, dzurama or dorama. When the 


teacher said ‘drama’, the Japanese nodded and said, ‘Ah yes, then it’s do- 
rama.’ Trav. du Cercle Ling. de Prague 4.79—96 (1931). 
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The procedure is often described as one of substituting ‘the nearest | 
native sound.’ But there is no apparent way of defining ‘nearest’ ex- 
cept in subjective terms: that is the nearest sound which bilingual 
speakers choose to substitute. It seems probable that other factors en-. 
ter than the purely phonetic ones of sound quality and quantity. We 
are not yet prepared to state a measure of objective similarity which 
will enable us to predict the behavior of the bilingual adapter. So 
many factors are involved, that only the most complete structural 
descriptions are likely to be of much help, going beyond even those 
that are possible today. 

The problem of description is greatly complicated by the fact 
that the very process of learning alters the learner’s view of the re- 
lation between the respective structures. He begins by identifying 
elements in the new language with rather different ones in his own, 
but he ends (in the most favorable conditions) by learning to distinguish 
even the most delicate shades of difference between the two languages. 
As a result, ‘sound laws’ are difficult to establish with any confidence. 
We have seen the efforts of analysts to distinguish various layers of 
sound substitution. Trager in his lw. list in Taos Indian divides the 
words into ‘oldest’, ‘more recent’, and ‘most recent’ on the basis of 
their greater or lesser similarity to Spanish *?). But he finds it difficult 
to distinguish in many cases, as does every student of the subject. 
For one thing, there are many words that happen to lack unambiguous 
criteria, and for another, the difference is not necessarily one of 
time. We usually assume that familiarity with the new language is one 
of gradual and steady growth. But this does not always hold; among 
the AmP the break has been quick and sharp, while among the PaG 
it has been long and slow. When adult and childhood bilinguals live 
side by side, they may mutually influence one another’s forms in 
intricate ways. 

We can thus not be certain in every case that one substitution 
is older in point of time than another. If phonemes x and y are sub- 
stituted in various words for phoneme z in another language, it may 
be due to uncertainty of identification in the early stages of learning. 
In AmN the E phoneme o is reproduced as N o in ‘coat’ and ‘load’, 
but as N d in ‘stove’ and ‘road’. It would be hard to say which is the 


82) Intern. Jrnl. of Amer. Ling. 10.145 (1944). 
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‘nearest’ sound, and the behavior of these bilinguals confirms this 
opinion. Such behavior is comparable to that of a novice at target 
practice, whose shots scatter widely around the target instead of clus- 
tering near the bull’s eye. We may call this a process of erratic sub- 
stitution, which is most natural at a strictly pre-bilingual stage. 
Further learning may lead the speaker into a habit of systematic 
substitution, when he settles down to a single equivalent for each 
of the foreign phonemes. If he actually acquires the latter well enough 
so that he may begin to use them in the loanwords, he may be led into 
regular importation of phonemes. But even if he does not go as far as 
this—for he may avoid it even if he masters the foreign phonemes—the 
process of substitution, of whatever kind, will usually lead to what will 
here be called redistribution of the allophones and phonemes of his 
native language. This is what Aasta Stene means by her criterion 
‘native sounds in non-native sequences’; Mathesius has pointed out 
that in Czech the voiced allophone of k occurs initially only in lws. *%) 
Since this is a change in distribution only, an apt expression for it 
would seem to be ‘redistribution.’ A further possibility may arise 
through reborrowing, since a word once introduced in form a may later 
be borrowed again in form b by other speakers. 

All of these developments not only make prediction difficult, but 
also complicate the possibility of giving a coherent, systematic de- 
scription of a language at given moment. A terminological confusion 
has here arisen which has made it possible for several scholars to set 
up criteria for discovering loanwords, while others have flatly asserted 
that ‘in a purely descriptive analysis of the dialect of a monolingual 
speaker there are no loans discoverable or describable.‘ 84) The writer 
has pointed out some of the problems involved in setting up criteria 
in a review in Language for 1949 35), While he hopes to come back to 
the problem later, he would like to note here that the technique of 
setting up such criteria is still largely circular. By comparative- 
historical analysis certain words are discovered to be lws.; they are 
found to have certain structural features that are relatively rare in 
the language; these features are then said to be lw. criteria. But if 
one started without such previous knowledge, would one be able to 

88) Englische Studien 70.21—35 (1935—6). 


84) Language 25.31 (1949). 
35) See footnote 24. 
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discover that these features were ‘foreign’? Does the behavior of na- 
tive speakers who have not been sophisticated by linguistic knowledge 
in any way set them off from the more common features? A complete 
listing of the features of a language always reveals a gradation from 
the very common to the very rare. Just where does one set a limit 
between the patterns that ‘sound natural’ and those that ‘feel foreign‘ ? 
In any case it is certain that most languages, perhaps all, contain 
hundreds of lws. that are in no way revealed as such by any synchronic 
criterion. Whatever it is one discovers by means of such criteria, it 
is certainly not loanwords in the usual meaning of that word. 

Kenneth Pike and Charles Fries, in the article cited above, believe 
_that such irregularities can be most easily handled by a technique of 
‘coexistent systems.’ When a single word or group of words show fea- 
tures which would require a considerable elaboration of the systematic 
description, they suggest that the former be regarded as parts of a 
coexistent (foreign) system. A case in point might be the example 
cited above from Czech; g would then be regarded as an allophone of 
k in the system of Czech, and the use of g as a separate phoneme in 
loanwords would be regarded as part of a coexistent system. The 
suggestion is welcome as a reaction from the tendency of some linguists 
to set up monolithic systems of language in which all irregularities 
were resolved in oversubtle ‘higher’ formulations. But one wonders 
whether a consistent application of the principle will not lead to a 
recognition of all language as a mass of coexistent systems, which are 
often mutually inconsistent. The very use of the term ‘system’ tends 
to suggest that these must be systematic. Language is probably not 
a closed system at all, but a complex congerie of interacting systems, 
open at both ends, namely the past and the future. Its ‘synchronic’ 
present may only be a function of what it has been and will be. Per- 
haps a close analysis of these ragged margins of linguistic behavior 
will yield significant information concerning the nature of language 
itself. 

Certainly the study of loanwords has brought out a great many 
important facts about language and its degree of internal coherence. 
Only the infiltration of foreign elements occasioned by interlingual 
influence has revealed the comparative independence of various lin- 
guistic features. In this respect the language may follow quite different 
courses on the phonological and the lexical planes. It is popular to 

19 
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speak of ‘mixed’ or ‘hybrid’ languages, while linguists generally deny 
that the basic grammatical structures can be mixed and therefore 
shy away from these expressions. Yet it can be shown and is obvious 
wherever bilinguals occur that inflections and suffixes can be adopted 
along with loanwords and then become productive in the new lan- 
guage %6), As long ago as 1881 William Dwight Whitney in an illum- 
inating article on mixture in language showed that we must be pre- 
pared for any kind of a loan *’). But he also pointed out that so-called 
phonetic, morphological, or syntactic loans were essentially secondary 
to lexical-phraseological ones. 

Loans, of whatever kind, may be analyzed and described in terms 
of the extent to which they are imported in extenso and the extent to 
which they are modified by substitutions of native habits. A wide 
difference in this respect is seen between phonology, where it is most - 
common to substitute, and the lexicon, where it is most common to 
import. Speakers are more conservative phonologically than lexically. 
Tesniére has interpreted resistance to borrowing as correlated to the 
degree of systematization of a linguistic feature %8). In terms of habits, 
we may suggest that the more automatic and subconscious a pattern is, 
the harder it is to change. 

The distinction between importation and substitution is important 
because it can serve as the basis of a typological classification of loans. 
Together they constitute the two ways in which linguistic reproduction 
can take place. Borrowing may best be defined as an attempt to re- 
produce in one language patterns that have previously been found in 
another. The reproduction may be more orless exact, which is deter- 
mined by the way in which importation and substitution have been 
blended. We shall here suggest a division of loans into three main 
classes, where the criterion will be the extent to which native mor- 
phemes have been substituted for foreign. 

1) Loanwords include, in general, all free morphemes which have 


8°) Cf. Alf Sommerfelt, Un cas de mélange des grammaires. Avh. NV- 
Akademi 25 (Oslo, 1926). 

97) Transactions of the Amer. Phil. Assn. 12.5—26 (1881); this study super- _ 
sedes Whitney’s earlier remark on the subject quoted in Sommerfelt’s mono- 
graph cited in the previous note. 

98) Lucien Tesniére, ‘Phonologie et mélange de langues.’ in Travaux du 
Cercle Ling. de Prague 8.83—93 (1939). 
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been imported without other morpheme substitution than the mini- 
mally essential inflections. These can then be further divided according 
to the extent of their phonological, morphological, and syntactic 
substitution. 

2) Loanblends include all loans that involve a partial substitution 
of native morphemes beyond those of inflection. Native and foreign 
morphemes are here blended, producing e.g. PaG bassig from AmE 
‘bossy’ (with substitution of PaG -ig for AmE ‘-y’) or bockabuch from 
AmE ‘pocket book’ (with substitution of PaG buch for AmE ‘book’). 
They are sometimes called ‘hybrids’, but the latter term is also used 
for native creations from hybrid material. 

3) Loanshifts include all loans in which complete substitution 
of native morphemes has taken place. The reason for this suggested 
name is that the loan appears only as a shift in the usage of the native 
term substituted. The speaker who is attempting to reproduce the for- 
eign expression avoids actual importation of its morpheme(s), but 
in substituting his native morpheme, he gives it a new range of usage. 
This term would include what is usually called ‘semantic loans’ (such 
as AmP humoroso ‘capricious’ which has acquired the meanings of 
AmE ‘humorous’) and ‘loan translations’ or ‘calques’ (such as German 
Miutleid for Latin compassio). It would even include such loan homo- 
nyms as AmP gvosseria ‘gross remark’ which has come to mean ‘gro- 
cery’ in America. Semantically the two had nothing in common, but 
the speakers substituted the native homophone. 

It is believed that the terms here suggested (or others, that might 
cover similar ground) will be less ambiguous than the traditional 
terms. They are defined in such a way that it should always be pos- 
sible to apply them to specific cases *®). They exclude all innovations 
that are not clearly modelled on patterns in a foreign language. Thus 
the AmlItalian sctainatore ‘boot-black’ would not be included, since 
it consists of E ‘shine’ plus It -tore ‘-er’, and there is no AmE‘shiner’ 
on which it could have been modelled 4°). Similarly with PaG Gekick 


_ 89) For further details see the author’s fortcoming article on ‘The Analysis 
of Borrowing.’ 

_ 40) Here taken from Alberto Menarini, ‘Sull’ ‘Italo-Americano’ degli stati 
uniti’ in his Al Margini della Lingua (Firenze, 1947), 145—208; but Menarini 
erroneously assumes an AmE ‘shiner’, meaning ‘boot-black’. It is occasionally 
heard in the compound ‘shoe-shiner’, but is hardly widespread. 
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‘constant kicking (complaining)’, for which there is no E model. In 
both cases we have what can only be called native creations, in which 
foreign material already borrowed in other forms has been substituted 
in a native model (e.g. Ital. trovatore or G Gejammer). 

If we ask if it is possible to predict for any given bilingual situation 
just what will be the relative distribution of the types of loans here 
discussed, we can only say that the task awaits the description of) 
many more situations of bilingual behavior from this point of view. 
' Our goal is full understanding of the speaker’s informal analyses 
_ which guide his bilingual behavior. It is clear that his activity is shaped 
‘ in obedience to analogies with previously established habits. But the 
rules according to which he selects one analogy and not another are 
still undetermined. Our researches here should enable us eventually 
to speak with greater confidence about the nature of linguistic behavior © 
and predict more accurately the impact of linguistic pressure on those — 
who are destined to become bilingual speakers. 


University of Wisconsin EINAR HAUGEN 


BEITRAGE ZUR ETYMOLOGISCHEN ERFORSCHUNG DES 
GEORGISCHEN 


Résumé 


Die vorliegende -Abhandlung, die durch den Schlussteil der im vorher- 
gehenden Heft erschienenen Arbeit ,,Die tibetisch-kaukasische Sprachver- 
wandtschaft’’ vorbereitet war, untersucht den Wortschatz des siidkauka- 
sischen Georgischen nach Beziehungen zum Tscherkessischen und Finnisch- 
ugrischen und nach den Lehnwortern aus den islamischen Kultursprachen, aus 
indoeuropdischen Sprachen und insbesondere dem Armenischen, wobei auch 
bemerkenswerte Lehniibersetzungen zur Sprache kommen. Da bereits durch 
die Erforschung der verwandtschaftlichen Beziehungen einerseits des Bas- 
kischen, andererseits des Tibetischen zum Kaukasischen auch ein gewisses 
Wortmaterial des Georgischen erfasst worden ist, hat sich die Notwendigkeit 
ergeben, nach den Arbeiten von Hiibschmann, Deeters u.a. die Lehnbezie- 
hungen dieser Sprache weiter zu untersuchen. 


Bei meinen Studien tiber die Verwandtschaftsverhaltnisse der kau- 
asischen Sprachen sind mir einige Beobachtungen aufgefallen, die 
ielleicht geeignet sind, die etymologische Erforschung dieser Spra- 
hen, vor allem des Georgischen, zu fordern. Gerade diese bedeutende 
stidkaukasische Sprache ist in dieser Hinsicht bisher, wie mir scheint, 
recht stiefmiitterlich behandelt worden. Obwohl auch ich da nicht 
weit gelangt bin, mdchte ich meine Beobachtungen doch nicht unter- 
driicken ; sie zeigen, dass der georgische Wortschatz mannigfache Be- 
ziehungen zu anderen Sprachen hat- und zwar einerseits zu dem 
westkaukasischen Tscherkessischen, das zu der grésseren Einheit des 
Nordkaukasischen gehért, und andererseits zu dem Finnisch-Ugri- 
schen, als dessen Vertreter ich hier das Mordwinische wahle. Im An- 
schluss daran sollen einige Lehnworter aus den verschiedenen, dem 
Georgischen benachbarten Sprachen notiert werden, die bei R. Mecke- 
lein, Georgisch-deutsches Worterbuch, Berlin 1928, nicht als solche 
gegeben sind. Ich betone das ausdriicklich, weil mir gegenwartig 

r geringes Material zur Verfiigung steht und nicht nur die euro- 
dische Literatur weitgehend unerreichbar, sondern auch die in Geor- 
gien erschienenen Werke der einheimischen Forschung unzuganglich 
sind. Es ist jedoch wichtig, die Lehnworter festzustellen und aus- 
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zusondern um zu wissen, was man zu auswartigen Vergleichen benutzen 
darf und was nicht. 


I. Siidkaukasisch-tscherkessische Beztehungen. 


Im Folgenden michte ich einige Ubereinstimmungen des Siidkau- 
kasischen und des Tscherkessischen, das zum West- bzw. Nord- 
kaukasischen gehért, vorfihren. 


ly 
Zn 


3. 


a 


13. 


1) Die tibetisch-kaukasische Sprachverwandtschaft. Linga II, 2, pp. 140— 


169. 


Georg. ob-oli ,,waise’’: tscherk. jabe, abch. ajba ds. 

Georg. bzi-ki ,,Wespe’’: tscherk. 62’e ,,Biene’”’. Im Auslaut des 
georgischen Wortes steht das bekannte Deminutivsuffix. 

Georg. bze ,,Stroh”’: tscherk. varze ds., vg]. Teil 1?) I11A1b und 3b. 
Georg. bée lor’: tscherk. pée ,,Tiir’’, vgl. Teil 1 II 1 C 2. 


Georg. bza-kali ,,Bogen’’: tscherk. bze ,,Holzteil des Bogens, Bo- - 


gensehne, Feder, Saite’’. Bedeutung und selbstandiges Vorkom- 
men des zweiten Teiles der georgischen Zusammensetzung ist 
unklar. 

Georg. byu3-7 ,,hohle Hand, Handvoll’”: tscherk. bZa ,,Faust’’, 
bZa-b ,,Handvoll’, vgl. Teil 1 Il 3a. 

Georg. payi ,,Grosstuerei’”’, paya-puyi ,,Prahlerei’”’: tscherk. page 
,stolz’”’, vgl. georg. yverpi ,,lockere Erde’, yverfi ,,Haufen’’. 
Georg. pya ,,Grate’’: tscherk. pga ,,Knochen’’, vgl. Teil 1 II 1 E 2a. 
Georg. psa ,,Quellbach’’: tscherk. psa ,,Wasser, Fluss’’. 

Georg. pasi ,,Preis’’: tscherk. vase ds., vgl. kiir. mas ds. und die 
verwandten ostkaukasischen Worter. 


. Georg. pya-, pye- Teil 1 III A 5: tscherk. pye ,,kratzen, scharren’’. 


Svan. pagv ,,Miitze’”’: tscherk. pas°e ds., vgl. die normale Vertre- 
tung g : 9 einerseits im Georgischen und Mingrelischen, anderer- 
seits im Ubychischen und Tscherkessischen. 

Georg. p/ ,,versinken’’, mingr. pul, las. m-pul ,,sich verstecken”’: 
tscherk. baL ,,sich verstecken’’. Obwohl viele tscherkessische Wur- 
zeln, die die laterale Spirans haben, sich bisher der etymologi- 
schen Verkniipfung entziehen, kann ich zeigen, dass sie Bezie- 
hungen zur Liquida hat. Das ergibt sich 


— 


a) aus Lehnwortern, z.B. toLg°an ,,Welle” aus tiirk. dalga, asLan 1 
, Lowe” aus tiirk. aslan, peLgav ,,Honigkuchen’’ aus tiirk. © 


14. 


16. 


SAP 
28. 
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baklava, maLku, qab. malku ,,Gut, Vermégen, Besitz’’ aus 
ar. mlk, paLtev ,,Mantel’’ aus russ.-franz. paletot, 

6) aus nordkaukasischen Etymologien, z.B. Lage ,,hoch”: 
bats. lage, lakk. lag, darg. lag ds., Le ,,Bein, Fuss’’: tab. Lik, 
lek ds. usw., Les ,,waschen’’: tschetsch. lit, ing. luvé ,,baden’’, 
Lay° ,,suchen’’: tschetsch. lay ds., qab. Lx°e (daraus tscherk. 
Lfe) ,,gebaren’’: lakk. lityi ds. und 

c) aus baskischen Entsprechungen, vgl. Baskisch und Kaukasisch 
Nr. 23, Etymologien Nr. 21 und 85. 

Georg. mana ,,Pfahl’”’: tscherk. mane ,,penis’’. 

Georg. vani ,,Haus’’: tscherk. vane ds. 

Georg. unagirt ,,Sattel’”’: tscherk. vane ds., vgl. ing. nuvr, tschetsch. 

niir aus nujr, dig. uantkiafsd ,,Sattelriemen’’, es diirfte sich also 

um ein Kulturlehnwort handeln. 

Georg. ty ,,sich ergdtzen’’, sa-mo-tye ,,Paradies’’: tscherk. tye 

,»gut leben, in Freude leben, gedeihen’’. 


. Georg. tya ,,Ziegenbock’”’ aus *tga?: tscherk. ta ,,Schafbock’’. 


Georg. tya-r, mingr. tyo-r ,,graben’’, vgl. georg. toy ,,Hacke, gra- 
ben’’: tscherk. fa ,,graben’’. 


. Georg. tgu-bi ,,Zwilling’’, eine deutliche Pluralform: tscherk. f°a 


zwei’ vgl. zu Nr. 12 oben und unten Nr. 36. 


. Georg. tuli ,,Rauber, Dieb’’: tscherk. tay° ,,Dieb’’ (phonetisch 


tuy®). 


. Georg. ten-1 ,,Feuchtigkeit, Fliissigkeit’’: tscherk. fe ,,nass, feucht 


werden’. 


. Georg. fapa ,,Pfanne’’: tscherk. tabe ds. Wegen osset. taba, tapa, 


dig. tabat wohl Lehnwort. 


. Georg. zyva ,,Meer” aus *zuyva, svan. 3uyva ds.: tscherk. a-dage 


,,lscherkesse’’, also ,,Meeresanwohner’’(?). Wie verhalt sich dazu 
armen. cov ,,Meer’’? Diese Affrikata wird im Westarmenischen 
Zig; 


. Georg. doyv-i, mingr. dong(v)-i ,,Senf’”’: tscherk. dag ,,bitter’’. Vgl. 


Teil 1 IT 3b. 


. Georg. guar-i ,,Familie, Geschlecht, Art, Ahnlichkeit’’: tscherk. 


g°ar ,,irgendein’’. 

Svan. gvej ,,mahlen’’: tscherk. g°a ds. 

Georg. gogo ,,Madchen’’, guga ,,Augapfel, Pupille’”’: qab. ne-gag, 
tscherk. ne-gata ,,Pupille’”’ (ne ,,Auge’’). 


29. 
30. 
31. 


32. 


33. 
34, 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39, 


40. 


41. 
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Georg. kata-mi, svan. kata-l ,,Huhn’’: tscherk. k’eta ds. Zu dem 
Suffix -m vgl. Teil 1 Nr. 184 und 186. 

Georg. kuéi ,,.Magen’’: tscherk. k°a¢ ,,Inneres’’. 

Georg. guati ,,Kérperstarke’’: tscherk. k°ate ,,Kraft’’, vgl. georg. 


tuirt-t ,,Last’’, évirt ,,beladen” ; prtz, pier , Honigscheibe”’ ; ku(n)t-2, 


koé-lt ,,lahm’’. 

Georg. qve-li, las. qua-li ,,Kase’’: tscherk. g°aje ds. In der west- 
tscherkessischen Schriftsprache ist der in den Dialekten und im 
Qabardinischen noch erhaltene Gegensatz der beiden Hinter- 
dorsale zugunsten des nichtrekursiven ausgeglichen worden. 
Georg. me-gv-si ,,Verwandter”, mo-gva-si ,,Nachster’’: tscherk. 
g°e ,,Sohn’’. 

Georg. gve-ri ,,Hode’’: tscherk. ge ds. Vgl. georg. glorti, ,Knospe, 
Stengel”, glarti »Spargel”, Rlerti ,,Reisig’’, yulertt, yulect ,,Rute”’. 
Georg. gin ,,erfrieren’’, gin-uli ,,Eis’’: tscherk. k’a (-mafe) » Win- 
ter. 

Georg. gu-ri, mingr. 9u-37 ,,Ohr’’: tscherk. 9°e ,,gehdrt werden, er- 
tonen’’. 

Georg. alt ge-li, neu ye-li ,,Hand’’: tscherk. ve ds. 

Georg. yo-rt ,,Schwein’’: tscherk. g°e ds. 

Georg. yomt ,,Hirse’: tscherk. yoma-le ,,Speise aus Hirse und 
Honig”’. ‘ 

Georg. ye ,,Baum”’: tscherk. pye ,,Holz’’. Der labiale Anlaut des 
tscherkessischen Wortes kann sekundar sein, vgl. Baskisch und 
Kaukasisch Nr. 14 und 20. 

Georg. ma-ye ,,Netz’’: tscherk. ya ds. Uber das labiale Prifix, 
das auch tscherkessisch ist, s.z.B. Teil 1 Nr. 174, Baskisch und 
Kaukasisch Nr. 10. 


. Georg. yar ,,sich freuen’: tscherk. yiare ,,Freude’’. 
. Georg. Jev ,,erschépfen, schwachen’’: tscherk. u-lev ,,miide wer- 


den’’, vgl. Teil 1 Nr. 38. 


. Georg. cy ,,salben, beschmieren’’: tscherk. &’ye ,,kleben, leimen’’. 
. Georg. cvambole ,,wilde Erdbeere’’: tscherk. c°ampe ds. 

. Georg. mi-ta ,,Erde’’: tscherk. ée ds., vgl. Nr. 41. 

. Georg. s ,,einbohren, eindringen’’: tscherk. se ,,setzen, stecken, 


pflanzen’”’. 


. Georg. as-t ,,hundert’’: tscherk. Se ds. 
. Georg. alt sw, neu sv ,,trinken’’: tscherk. s°e ds. 
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50. Georg. sv-eli ,,nass, feucht”: tscherk. s° ds. Diese und die vor- 
hergehende Gleichung sind Lafon zu verdanken. 

51. Georg. syami ,,Gift’’: tscherk. sy°a ,,griin, blau, grau’’, 

52. Georg. og ,,pfliigen’”’: tscherk. z°¢ ds. 

53. Georg. smagi ,,verriickt, wahnsinnig’”’: tscherk. samag’e ,,krank’’. 
Nach Deeters, Caucasica 3,81 ist das georgische Wort aus. dem 
Iranischen entlehnt. 

54. Georg. alt sze, neu rze, svan. laze »,Milch’”’: tscherk. 8’e ds., vgl. 
Baskisch und Kaukasisch Nr. 25 und Trubetzkoy l.c. Nr. 59. 


II. Stidkaukasisch-finnischugrische Beziehungen. 


Nachdem der vorhergehende Teil gezeigt hat, dass alte Bezie- 
hungen zwischen Siid- und Westkaukasisch zweifellos vorhanden sind, 
was nachzuweisen tibrigens auch deshalb wertvoll ist, weil abgesehen 
von den auswartigen Vergleichen mit dem Baskischen bisher, soviel 
ich weiss, mit Ausnahme der Baskisch und Kaukasisch, Kap. VI C 2 
zitierten Arbeit von Lafon kein Versuch gemacht worden ist, das 
Stid- und Nordkaukasische zu verbinden, wird die Darlegung einiger 
Vergleiche im Folgenden keine Verwunderung erregen, zumal wenig- 
stens Lehnbeziehungen von dem Iranischen her und insbesondere von 
der iranischen Sprache im Kaukasus, dem Ossetischen, zum Fin- 
nisch-Ugrischen schon in grosser Zahl vor allem durch die Forschungen 
der Gelehrten Gombocz, Jacobsohn, Lewy, Munkacsi, Skéld und an- 
derer festgestellt worden sind. 

1. Georg. kaci ,,Mensch, Mann, Diener’, mingr. oti: tscherem. 
kat’a ,,Bursche, Braéutigam’’. Dazu kann man bemerken, dass 
auch mordw. éora ,,junger Mann, Bursche’’ entlehnt ist (aus dem 
Tschuwaschischen). 

2. Georg. kalmay-t ,,Forelle’’, wohl ein Kompositum, dessen zweiter 
Bestandteil allerdings unklar ist, mit dem ersten Glied *kal-: 
gemeinfgr. *kala ,,Fisch’’, vgl. apr. kalis, mhd. wels aus *hvalis. 
Vielleicht kénnte mit dem georgischen Wort auch georg. ylavt, 
mingr. ylami ,,Wels’’ verbunden werden. 

Mingr. sku usw. s. Teil 1. Nr. 88: mordw. ska- ds. 

Georg. tyup ,,waten’’: mordw. ¢op-avioms ,,untertauchen”’. 
Georg. ¢aéa ,,Niere’’: mordw. éecej, sece7 ,,Milz’’. 

Georg. ar, ava ,,nicht, nein”: mordw. ara-s ,,ist nicht vorhanden’. 


a ae 


13. 


14. 
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. Georg. pinia ,,kleiner Hund”: mordw. pine, finn. pent ,,Hund”’. 
. Georg. la-mazi ,,hiibsch, schén’’: mordw. mazt ds. 
. Georg. ostera ,,Hagebuche’’: mordw. M wétar, E ukstor, ukstur, 


ukstoro, finn. vahder ,,Ahorn’’. 
Georg. svila ,,Roggen’’, tschetsch. swla ,,Hafer’’: mordw. suro 
»jeLirse\’: 


. Mingr. tu, georg. teli ,,Milchferkel’’: mordw. tuvo ,ochwein’’, 


vgl. Teil 1 Nr. 25. 

Georg. ska ,,Bienenkorb’, mingr. ska ,,Biene’’: mordw. neske 
,,Bienenkorb” vielleicht, wenn der nasale Anlaut erklart werden 
k6nnte. Im kaukasischen Bereich kenne ich an Vergleichbarem 
nur awar. na, lakk. naj ,,Biene’’, jedoch keine Komposition, die 
dann verlangt werden miisste. 

Georg. da-iv-i, mingr. tu-n-ti ,,Bar’’, offenbar, wenn ich recht ver- 
stehe, eine reduplizierte Bildung aus *tw-t(v): mordw. ovto ds. 
Mingr. pula ,,Dampf”, las. pula ,,Wolke’’: finn. pilvi, mordw. 
pel’ usw. ,,Wolke’’. 

Georg. tobalayi ,,Binse’’ muss wohl, da balayi ,,Gras’’, eigentlich 
,seegras” bedeuten, im ersten Bestandteil also gemeinfgr. *t0 
see” stecken. Ob georg. fba, mingr. toba ds. dazu gestellt werden 
kann, weiss ich nicht, vgl. immerhin wog. fov ds. 

Auffallig ist, dass georg. mama-li ,,Hahn und deda-li ,,Huhn” 
von den Wortern fiir ,,Vater’’ und ,,Mutter’” abgeleitet sind — 
ahnlich ist es im Westkaukasischen — wie mordw. at’a-ké ,,Hahn’”’ 
und ava-ks ,,Huhn’’. — Vgl. die kaukasisch — finnischugrischen 
Gleichungen Baskisch und Kaukasisch Kapitel IV Nr. 137—155, 
157, 159 und die baskische Nr. 156. 


III. Lehnworter. 


A. Aus den islamischen Kultursprachen 


In der Einleitung zu dem georgisch-deutschen Worterbuch — 
Tschubinov und Sacha-Sulchan Orbeliani sind hier unerreichbar — 
sagt Meckelein bei dem Hinweis auf die Abkiirzungen der Lehnworter, 
dass sie ,,wegen der Schwierigkeit ihrer Herkunftsbestimmung”’ nicht 
vollstandig sein kénnen. Da nur die Abkiirzungen gegeben worden 
sind, weiss man meist nicht, woran der Verfasser gedacht hat, in sehr 
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vielen Fallen aber, die wirklich nicht schwer festzustellen waren, 
fehlen entsprechende Angaben, die zum Teil, was das Armenische an- 
geht, schon bei Hiibschmann stehen und die ich im Folgenden machen 
will. Ebenso wie in die anderen kaukasischen Sprachen sind ins Geor- 
gische viele Worter aus den drei grossen islamischen Kultursprachen 
entlehnt worden. 


Georg. zet-t ,,Ol’: ar. zait, vgl. span. a-ceite usw. ds. 

Georg. inami ,,Geldbelohnung”’: ar.-tiirk. naam ds. 

Georg. tabuti ,,Grabhiigel, Kurgan’’: ar.-tiirk. tabut ds. 

Georg. tamari ,,Dattelpalme’’: ar. tamr ds. 

Georg. tatbiri ,,Rat, Konferenz’”: ar.-tiirk. tedbiy ,,Mass, Plan, 
Uberlegung, Vorsicht, Umsicht’’. 

Georg. vayi ,,Branntwein”’: ar. sarak, vgl. nhd. Arrak usw. 
Georg. abresumi ,,Seidenkraut”’: np. ebrésum ,,Seide’”’ Horn Nr. 65. 
Georg. badaysa, badaysi ,,Rubin”: np. Badays-dn, Provinz 
zwischen Hindustan und Chorasan. 

Georg. (kayazi-) badami ,,Mandelbaum’’: np. badam ds. 

Georg. bevri ,,viel’’: np. béver ,,tausend’’, osset. beurad, bird, 
tscherk. be ,,viel’’. 


. Georg. bert ,,Ménch’’, bert kact ,,alter Mann’’: np. pir ,,alt, Greis’’, 


Horn Nr. 350. 

Georg. bedi ,,Gliick, Schicksal’’: np. bet ,,Schicksal’’, avest. bayta- 
,, Verhangnis’’. 

Georg. biti ,,Knabe, Bursche, Diener’’: np. bece ,,Junges”’, Horn 
Nr. 184. 

Georg. buna-gi, buna-kt , Barenhohle, Schlupfwinkel’, bunaurt 
Nest”: np. bune ,,Haus’’, bun ,Fundament, Grund’, osset. 
bun, ben ,,Boden, unter’’, armen. bnak ,,Wohnort’’, Horn Nr. 229. 
Georg. Cara ,,Mittel, Moglichkeit”’: np. Care , Hilfsmittel, Ausweg”’, 
avest. €arana-, Horn Nr. 432. 

Georg. day ,,stempeln, einbrennen”: np. day , Brandmal”’, Horn 
INYLO29. 

Georg. tura ,,Schakal’”’: np. tore ds., Horn Nr. 103. 

Georg. fani ,,K6rper’’: np. ten ds., Horn Nr. 393. 

Georg. nabadt ,,Filzmantel”, tak-nabadi ,,Filz’’, wo das Worter- 
buch, wie leider oft, vom einen zum anderen nicht verweist: 
phlv. namat, np. nemed ,,grober Teppich, Filz’’, Horn Nr. 1041, 
vel. ungar. nemez ds. 


20. 
ai; 


22. 


23. 


24. 


29. 


26. 


O45 


28. 


a9: 


30. 
31, 
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Georg. gerami ,,Aprikose”’: yazghul. pirat ds. 

Georg. karva ,,Bernstein’’: np. kah-ruba ds., ,,Strohrauber’’, 
woriiber K. G. Jacob, Neue Beitrége zum Studium des kaspisch- 
baltischen Handels im Mittelalter I. Neue Studien, den Bernstein 
im Orient betreffend, ausfiihrlich handelt, ZDMG 43 1889 353 ff. 
Georg. kvarti ,,Hemd’’, mingr. kurta ,,Hosen’’, tab. ‘kurt, tsach. 
gurt ,,Hemd”’ usw., Trubetzkoy, Mélanges van Ginneken 177 f.: 
Sughni kurta ds. 

Georg. pargevangi ,,Pfau’’: iran. — bei Vullers finde ich nichts 
Entsprechendes — aus avest. pargsvanika- ,,mit ungleichfarbiger 
gesprenkelter Stirn-, Vorderseite’’. 

Georg. bezr ,,langweilen”’ und in vielen ostkaukasischen Sprachen, 
z.B. kiir., lakk. bizar ,,unruhig, traurig, Langeweile’’: np. bidar ds. 
Georg. gigeri ,,Mahne’’: np. gés, gésii ,,Locken’’, Horn Nr. 950, ~ 
osset. yésd, gis ,,Borste’”. Das georgische Wort ist schwierig, 
vielleicht von kisert ,,Hals’’ (zu tschetsch. kes ,,Nacken’’?) beein- 
flusst, wie aber verhalten sich dazu georg. kedi ,,Hals, Nacken”’ 
und keto ,,Nacken’’ ? 

Georg. katali ,,kahlképfig’’: talyS katal, kaédl ,,kahl’’, vgl. kiir. 
gatal ,,Grind’’? 

Georg. nusa-dia ,,Tante’” (dia ,,Frau’’), mingr. tsa, nosa, las. 
nusa, nisa ,,Schwiegertochter’’, tscherk. nase ,,Braut’’, awar. nus, 
tschetsch. nuskul, artsch. nustu- ,,Schwiegersohn, -tochter’’: 
osset. nissé ,,Dame’’. 

Georg. soli, darg. sala, ud. z°ul, tschetsch. zajl, ing. zdgal ,,Keil’’: 
osset. zagal ds. 

Georg. abrag-1 ,, Rauber’: osset. abardg, abrdg ,, Herumtreiber, Rau- 
ber, Strolch’’, nomen agentis zu a-bar ,,dahinkriechen, laufen, gleiten, 
rollen’’ von bar ,,kriechen, gleiten’”’. Russ. abrek ,,Raéuber’’ stammt 
aus derselben Quelle, also aus dem Ostossetischen (iron), nicht aus 
dem Westossetischen, denn da heisst es digor. bur bzw. ra-bur. 
Georg. bostani ,,Gemiisegarten’’: tiirk. bostan ds. 

Georg. din3i ,,ruhig’’, mingr. tandi ds.: tiirk. tyné, vel. talys dingi 
,, Ruhe’’. 


. Georg. olki ,,Bezirk’’: tiirk. tilke ,,Land’’. 


Georg. isrimt ,,unreife Weintraube”’, vgl. uzumi ,,Rosine’’: tiirk. 
yzym, yyzym,. tiztim, daher russ. izj7um. 
Georg. tka ,,junge Dohle’’: tiirk. ¢auga ds., daher ungar. csdka. 
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35. Georg. falya ,,Welle’’: tiirk. dalga ds. 

36. Georg. tana ,einjahriges Kalb’’: tiirk. dana ds. 

37. Georg. tarayi ,,Waffe’’: tiirk. jaray ds. 

38. Georg. tureki ,,Maisbrot’’: tiirk. &érek ds., woher auch russ. 
curek. 

39. Ein interessantes Wort ist georg. triml »gerben”, triml-tangi 
,, Gerbsaure’’, bei dem man sogleich an ungar. tim-dr ,,Gerber’’, 
tum-sé ,,Alaun’’ (sé ,salz’’) denkt. Da es sich bei dieser Uberein- 
stimmung nicht um direkte Bezichungen, die es meines Wissens 
nicht gibt, handeln kann, bleibt wohl nichts anderes tibrig als fiir 
georg. *tvm- tiirkische Herkunft zu vermuten (zu georg. -r- vel. 
Teil 1 II 3c und zu dem Suffix -/ ebenda III A 2), es ist mir aber 
mangels geeigneter Quellen bisher nicht gelungen, es im altai- 
schen Bereich zu belegen. 

40. Etwas ahnliches habe ich bei georg. guim-i ,,Brunnenbalken”’ be- 
obachtet, das mich an ungar. gém ds., ,, Reiher’”’ erinnert, ohne dass 
ich die gemeinsame Quelle angeben kénnte. An einen zufalligen 
Gleichklang dieses und des vorhergehenden Wortes kann man 
nicht recht glauben. 

41. Georg. kolauzi ,,Fiihrer”’: tiirk. golauz ds., daher ungar. kalauz. 

42. Georg. kupati ,,Wurst’’: tiirk. kilbasty usw., woriiber ich die 
lehrreichen Ausfiihrungen von E. Mittwoch, Ungar. Jahrbiicher 
VIII 290 f. zu vergleichen bitte. 

43. Georg. kakvinari ,,Art Pflaume”’ diirfte wie awar. kokon ,,Pflau- 
me’ aus tiirk. kiiken ,,Schlehe, Weichsel’’ stammen wie ungar. 
kékény, vgl. Kokel (ON in Siebenbiirgen). 


B. Aus dem Indoeuropdischen 


Bei der Untersuchung der iranischen Lehnwoérter im Georgischen 
ist mir aufgefallen, dass es Beziehungen gibt, die in dieselbe Rich- 
tung weisen, jedoch unméglich aus derselben Zeit und Schicht stam- 
men k6nnen wie die oben A Nr. 7 ff. erwahnten Lehnworter, sondern 
alter sein miissen, so dass die Vermutung auftaucht, dass da dltere 
indoeuropdische Einfliisse gewirkt haben, was bei dem auch sonst 
daher beeinflussten Georgischen nicht weiter erstaunlich ist. 

1. Georg. sha ,,Heer, Armee’’: avest. spada ds., wahrend die jiinger 
entlehnte Form georg. isha ,,Truppe”’ bereits den vorgeschlagenen 
Vokal zeigt: np. sipah, woher z.B. Spaht. 


mn 


10. 


14. 
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Georg. dag ,,brennen’’ (diese Bedeutung ist im Worterbuch nicht 
angegeben): avest. daz, np. daz ds. Diese Entlehnung ist sehr 
interessant, denn natiirlich kénnen die angegebenen iranischen 
Worter nicht die Quelle sein. Sie muss voriranisch sein und aus der 
Zeit vor dem sogenannten satam-Charakter der osti. -e. Sprachen 
stammen, vgl. ai. dah, lit. deg ds. 

Georg. asfiti ,,Natter, Schlange’’: avest. spaéta-, spit- ,,weiss’’, 
afgh. spéva ,,grau’’, armen. (s)petak , weiss’, semantisch etwa wie 
georg. peti ,,weisse Farbe’’, fetvia ,,Griindling’’, die wohl spater 
aus dem Armenischen entlehnt sind. 

Georg. ankara ,,Natter’” erinnert an lat. anguis usw., vor allem 
aber an eine entsprechende Form der Vorstufe von lit. ungurys 
,Aal’, die dem baltischen Lehnwort finn. ankerias zugrunde 
gelegen hat. Es scheint auch andere nordeuropdische Beziehungen - 
zu geben, die gut zu dem Ergebnis von II oben stimmen. 

Georg. lud-t ,,Bier’’: altslav. o/s, altpr. alu aus *alut- ds. 

Georg. sindi ,,Kornelkirsche, Hagebutte’’: altpr. sidis, russ. 
svidina ,,cornus sanguinea, Hartriegel’’. 

Georg. m-yvd-elt ,,Priester’”’ ergibt mit georg. yvt- ,,Gott’” (Nom. 
ymert-t) eine Wurzel, die besser zu avest. y*addta- als zu np. 
yuda, Sughni yodoj ds. zu passen scheint. 

Georg. 8 ,,Hunger, hungern”: avest. suda-, osset. sad ds., vel. 
Teil 1 Nr. 188. 

Georg. ne-m-s-t ,, Nadel’, abgeleitet von der Wurzel *s, vgl. Teil 1, 
III B 1: i.-e. suo , naéhe’’, vgl. armen. ase? ,,Nadel’’. Das georgische 
Wort steht isoliert, ,nahen’’ heisst ker. 

Georg. sus ,,trocknen’’: ai. Susyati usw. aus *gué- ds., lit. sausas 
usw. ,,trocken’’, i.-e. *s(a)us. Diese Gleichung scheint mir ganz 
sicher zu sein. 


. Georg. pesangi ,,bunt’”’, etwa *pes-: ai. pis, avest. paés ,,farbig 


machen, schmiicken”’, griech. potkilos ,,bunt’’ usw. 

Georg. percyali ,,Rippe’’: Sughni perts, av. paresav-, ai. parsav- 
und prsti-, afgh. pustat ds. 

Georg. kliavi ,,Pflaume”: ai. kdla- ,,blauschwarz’”’, griech. ke- 
lainos ,,schwarz’’, lat. columba »,Laube’’, alb. kumbula ,,Pflaume’’, 
kulumbri ,,Schlehe’’, vgl. etwa altslav. sliva ,,Pflaume’”’ zu lat. 
liveo, lividus usw. 

Georg. dro, mingr. rdo ,,Zeit’’: avest. ratu- ,,Leitabschnitt, Zeit- 


15. 
16. 
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raum’’, ai. ytu- ,,bestimmte Zeit, Frist, Zeitabschnitt, Jahreszeit’’. 
Dieses iranische Wort ist auch ins Ostugrische entlehnt, ostj. 
art, urt ds. Y 
Georg. isari ,,Pfeil’’: ai., avest. igu- usw. 
Georg. zn-e ,,Sitte, Gewohnheit, Charakter’’: avest. zan »Ze- 
baren”’ usw., armen. zan ,,Art’’. Wenn diese Beziehung richtig ist, 
muss sie jiinger sein als oben Nr. 2, da urspriinglich eine: dorsale 
Media vorhanden ist. 

In diesem Zusammenhang ist es angebracht, einige Lehnworter 
aus anderen Sprachen dieses Kreises anzugeben, die im Warter- 
buch als solche nicht gekennzeichnet sind. 


. Georg. aspodelo ,,Art Hyazinthe’’: griech. asp‘odelos. 


Georg. ta ,,Veilchen’”’: griech. Pluralform von ion ds. 

Georg. zmila-ki ,,Epheu’’: griech. smilos usw. ,,Eibe’’ (beides sind 
giftige Gewdachse). 

Georg. broli ,,Kristall’’: griech. béryllos ,,Beryll’’. 


. Georg. tayma ,,Zoll, Abgabe, Truppe, Abteilung’: griech. tagma 


,»Anordnung, Befehl, Legion, Heerschar’’. 


. Georg. piala ,,Schale’’: griech. p<alé ds. 

. Georg. onka-nit ,,Hahn, Kran’’: griech. onkos ,,Widerhaken’”’ usw. 
. Georg. tor-nt ,,Panzer’’: griech. t‘6rak- ,,Brustharnisch’’. 

. Georg. ivo-elt ,,Halbgott, Held’’: griech. hérés in spater Aus- 


sprache. 

Georg. kramiti ,,Dachziegel’’: griech. keramis ds. 

Georg. mandragora ,,Alraun’’: griech. mandragoras ds. 

Georg. tegant ,,Raute’”’ Luc. 11, 42 (fehlt im Worterbuch): griech. 
péganon ds. Der Wechsel des stimmlosen Verschlusslauts in die 
apikale Reihe hiniiber ist interessant, vgl. pebervali ,, Februar’ und 
daneben tebervali ds. Ahnliche Erscheinungen haben wir etwa in 
georg. ksin, psvim ,,schnauben’”’, mingr. kikint, pipint ,,gahnen’’, 
georg. sektembert ,,September’’, pyokn, pyotn ,,kratzen’’, daher 
glaube ich auch psvent ,,Spinne”’ zu ksova ,,weben’’, kselva ,,spin- 
nen, weben’’, kseli ,,Netz, Spinnwebe’”’ stellen zu sollen. Dadurch 
kann wohl auch Schuchardts Etymologie bask. ezkondu, Radikal 
ezkont aus lat. spondere gestiitzt werden. Derartige Wechsel findet 
man ja auf vielen Gebieten. 


. Georg. koloéur-1 ,,Flaschenkirbis”’ erinnert an gtiech. kolokynté 


,,Kiirbis”’, die Erklaérung der letzten Stammsilbe des georgischen 
Wortes steht noch aus. 


30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
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Georg. pili ,,Morser’’: lat. pila ds. 

Georg. perpli ,,Asche’’: russ. pepel’ ds. 

Georg. borani ,,Fahre’’: russ. porom, vgl. altslav. pramz, nhd. Prahm. 
Georg. ze-pir-ad ,,auswendig”’ ist eine Lehniibersetzung, geschaf- 
fen nach russ. naizust’ ds. (georg. Jiri = altslav. usta ,,Mund’’). 


C. Aus dem Armenischen 


Den gréssten Umfang weist im Georgischen das Lehngut auf, das 
vom Armenischen heriibergenommen ist; dazu gehéren auch die aus 
anderen Sprachen, Neupersisch, Syrisch usw., vermittelten Lehn- 
worter. Auch da muss zum Worterbuch viel nachgetragen werden. 


1, 


Es ist erstaunlich, dass weder bei lortuki ,,Natter’ noch bei 
yortukt ds. von dem einen Wort auf das andere verwiesen und | 
auch die Quelle nicht angegeben ist: arm. fortu ,,Schlange’’, 
tortuk ,,Schnecke’’, obwohl der bekannte armenische Lautwandel 
it > y dazu geradezu verlockt haben miisste. Jenes Wort stammt 
also aus einer alteren Schicht, dieses spiegelt die neuarmenische 
Aussprache wider. — Im Folgenden steht das georgische Wort 
immer an erster Stelle, sodass sich die Abkiirzungen der Sprachen 
ertibrigen. 

batt ,,Gans’’: bad ,,Ente’’. 

banaki ,,Lager, Feldlager’’: banak ,,Armee, banakatet ,,Lager’’. 
baki ,,eingezdunter Ort, Herberge’’: bak ,,Haushof”’. 

borott ,,bdse’’: borot ,,aussatzig, kratzig’’ von bor ,,Aussatz, Le- 
pra’. 

bie ,,Laster’’: bic ,,Flecken, Makel’’. 

butki ,,Knospe’’: ftuk ds. 

parti ,,Weinkrug’’: part ,,Wasserkanne’’. 

papuki ,,weich, flaumig’: papuk ,,zart, zartlich, fein”, papiki 
,,weich, zart’’. 

post ,,Staubregen”’: posi ,,Staub’’. 


. purne ,,Backofen”’: pur ds., entlehnt aus dem Lateinischen. Zum 


auslautenden arm. -# aus -rn vgl. Meillet, Esquisse 57 f. 


. pitvi ,,Fichte”: pitt ds., schon bei Hiibschmann 397, auch georg. 


pitvi ds., vgl. I Nr. 31, aus griech. pitys? 


part-t ,,Flache’’, part-o ,,breit, weit, gerdumig’’: hart ,,glatt, eben ’, 
gegen Hiibschmann 397, vgl. Meillet l.c. 30. 
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per-t ,,Farbe’’: her ,,Haar’’, vel. dieselben Bedeutungswandel im 
Tscherkessischen, Finnischen und Tocharischen. 

ospi ,,Linse’’: osp ds. 

spilenzi ,,Kupfer”: fling ds., dagegen brin3ao ,,Bronze”: np. 
birins ds. Zur Anlautverschiedenheit vgl. oben B 3. 

matt ,,Pfluggriff”’: maé ds. 

mangalt, namgali ,,Sichel’’: mangat ds. 

matiant ,,Gedenkbuch, Chronik, Annalen’’: matean  ,,Buch, 
Schrift’’. 


. maturt ,,Familiengruft’’: matur ,,Kapelle’’. 

. maragt ,,Vorrat, Reserve’: marag ,,Futterboden, Strohscheune’’. 
. makurt ,,Abziehstahl’’: makur ,,rein, sauber’’. 

. makratelt ,,Sschere’’: mkrat ds. 

. mett ,,mehr’’: mec ,,gross, alter”, vgl. georg. quviteli ,,gelb’, gviciani 


»gelblich blass’’, tikani, cikani ,,Zicklein’’ oder tili ,,Laus’’, cili 
,Nisse”, pata, paca ,,klein’’. 


. muri ,,Russ’’: mur ds. 
. munzi ,stumm’’: mun3 ds. 
. um ,,roh, frisch, nicht gekocht’’: hum ds., vgl. afgh. 6m, am, 


griech. dmods ds. Sekundares anlautendes h- wie im Swanischen, 
Baskischen usw. 


. mura-ki ,,Schlehdorn’’: mor, mort, morent ,,Brombeere’’, ein 


namentlich in Nordasien verbreitetes Wanderwort. 


. un ,,schadigen, beleidigen, leiden, Schaden, Leiden, Leidenschaft”’: 


vnas ,,schaden, schédigen, Schaden, Nachteil, Verlust’’(?). 


. duma ,,Fettschwanz’’: dmak ds. 

. droga ,,Fahne’’: dros ,,Banner’’, drosak ,,Fahne’’. 

. drosmt ,,Gotze’’: drosm ,,Stempel, Geprage, Marke’’. 

. tati ,,Pfote’’: tat ,,Pfote, Tatze, Hand’’, vgl. mingr. tvatvt, totr 


»Pfote’, aber auch georg. tofi ,,Zweig, Tierfuss’’, svan. fvet, tot 
cand 
tela ,,Ulme’’: teli ds. (aus griech. pteléa). 


. targmn ,,iibersetzen’’, targmant , Ubersetzung”’: targman ,,Dol- 


metsch’’. 


. m-ter-i ,,Feind’’: tér ,,Herr, Besitzer’’(?). 
. tan ,,qualen, peinigen”’: tan ds. 


tiki ,,Weinschlauch’’: fik ,,Schlauch”’. 


. tikina ,,Puppe”’: tikin ,,Dame, Frau”. 
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_ tomi ,,Geschlecht, Generation, Volk, Nation”, altgeorg. tohmt: 


tojm ,,Haus, Familie, Geschlecht, Abstammung, Herkunft”’. 


. lasti ,,Rutengeflecht”’: Jast ,,Floss’’. 


tuéi ,,Lippe’’: tus ds. 


. gorozt ,,stolz’’: govez ds., von gor. 


gutani ,,Pflug”’: gutan ds. Das Wort ist sogar bei ‘Abeghian belegt 
(gegen Hiibschmann 398). 

gundi ,,Schar, Menge’, gunda ,,Klumpen, Ball”: gund ,,Kugel, 
Ball, rund, Regiment’’. 


. gordi ,,Frosch’”’: gort ds. 

. gia, yvia ,,Wacholder’’: gz ds. 

. gamesi, gomest ,,Biiffel”: gomés ds. 

. kurumi ,,heidnischer Priester’: kurm ds. 
. kurkumi ,,Safran’’: krkum ds. 

. kalo ,,Tenne’’: kal ds. 

. kalatozi ,,Maurer’’: gatatos, gattorzak ds. 


key , nahen’’: kar ,, nahen, Naht’’. 


. karapi ,,Schwan’’: karap ds. 


karaki ,,Rahmbutter’’: kavag ,,Butter’’. 


. kerpi ,,Gotze’’: kerp ,,Weise, Art, Gestalt”. 

. kargi ,,gut’: karg ,,Reihe, Klasse, Rang, Ordnung”’. 

. kinto ,,Hausierer’’: kinto ds. 

. koéakt ,,.Krempe, Klammer’’: koéak , Knopf”’. 

. yao ,,Haar auf dem Tuch’’: yaw ,,Fell’’. 

. ocn ,,trdumen, sich entziicken, Traum’’: cnor ,,schwarmen, trau- 


men’’(?). 


: qiré , liberdriissig werden, langweilen, satt haben’: gars ,,Abscheu 


haben’’(?). 


. 50504-eti ,,Holle’’: dzoy-k ds., vgl. np. dézey Horn Nr. 581. Das 


georgische Suffix bezeichnet Landernamen. 
civam ,,Aprikose’’: civan ds., vgl. oben A 20. 
éart ,, Mowe’’: aj ds. 


. tot- mant ,,wankelmiitig sein’’: Eoé ,,Wiege, schaukeln’’. 


Eoni »,Hutmacher”’: éon ,,Kiirschner’’. 


: vatari , Kaufmann, Handler’’ , vactr ,handeln, Handel’’: vear 


,,Zahlung, bezahlen’’. 


. Sampurt ,,Bratspiess’: sampur ds. Erst nachtraglich habe ich 


gesehen, dass es schon bei Hiibschmann 313 erwahnt ist. 


70. 
al. 


72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
o9, 
80. 
81. 


82. 
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vesapi ,,Walfisch” : visap ,,Drache’’. 

vasyt_,,Wucher’’, vasy ,,leihen, Schuld, Wucher’’: basy ,,teilen, 
verteilen, austeilen’’. 

Sen ,,bauen’”’: gen ,,bebaut’’, sin , bauen’’. 

zadtki ,,Osterfeier’: zatik ,,Ostern’’. 

stsivt ,,Erbse’’: sisern ds. 

sert ,,Hiigel’”’: sar ,,Berg’’. 

soéz ,,Tanne, Fichte’”’: soéi ,,Kiefer, Fichte’’. 

luca ,,Paar, gerade Zahl’’: luc ,,Joch, Paar’. 

lobio, mingr. lebia ,,Bohnc’’: lubia ds. 

lari ,,Schnur, Saite’’: lar ,,Seil, Draht, Saite’’. 

loc ,,beten, Gebet’’: atot ,,beten”’ (aus ataut, zu alat ds.), vgl. Nr. 24. 
more ,,jung, zart’’: nor ,neu” (?). Der georgische Auslaut ist 
unklar. 

leyv-1, mingr. luy-1 ,,Feige’’: tuz aus *tiyh Bartholomae, d.h. also 
wohl *teyv, tayv, vgl. griech. t¥kon, sykon ds. Da man offenbar von 
einem alten lateralen Anlaut ausgehen muss, scheint das Wort kau- 
kasischen Ursprungs zu sein. Im Georgischen gibt es den Wechsel 
y-z, der merkwiirdig ist, nicht selten, nur ist nicht immer leicht 
auszumachen, wie die Entwicklung verlaufen ist. Bei den Paaren 
yero : zvo ,,Stengel’”’, und yr-zali ,,donnern, briillen, heulen’’: z7- 
tala ,,Laut, Stimme, Schrei, Larm, Getése’’ muss die Frage offen 
bleiben. Dagegen wird die dorsale Spirans bei der ebenfalls ono- 
matopoetischen Bildung ymuvili_ ,,briillen, Gebriill”’: zmuvili 
, briillen” (vom Vieh) — vgl. bzmu ,,summen’’ — alt sein, da die 
Sibilans, die besser fiir Fliegen und andere Insekten passt, jenem 
Ton kaum gerecht wird. Auch bei dem sonst isolierten u-zm-o 
,niichtern’’, u-zm-ani ds. Marc. 8,3 diirfte die Entscheidung leicht 
sein ,wenn ich *zm richtig aus yom-1, ywm-a ,,Hirse’’, also mit den 
privativen Affixen uzmo ,,ohne Hirse”’ interpretiere: die Hirse, 
die auch bei den Tscherkessen eine grosse Bedeutung hat, ist ein 
lebenswichtiges Getreide im westlichen Kaukasus. Andererseits 
scheint die Spirans urspriinglich zu sein in zurg-1 ,,Riicken”, 
zuk-t ,,Buckel’”’ gegentiber yurk-ani ds., vgl. Teil 1 Nr. 101, und 
in u-zv-t, u-g-t ,,gelt, nicht trachtig’’, dessen Wurzel zve ,,kalben”’ 
selbstandig und in dem Nomen ne-zv-t ,,Sau, Weibchen”’ erhalten 
ist. Dabei wird man an die Entsprechung des tscherk. page 
I Nr. 7 in ubych. padga ds. erinnert und noch mehr an die Ent- 
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wicklung von i.-e. g’h zu osti.-e. 2, die bekannt ist und z.B. im 
Indischen eine besondere Rolle spielt, da diese Aspirata dort, selbst 
verloren gegangen, Ersatzdehnung des vorhergehenden Vokals 
verursacht und unter Umstanden zerebrale apikale Verschluss- 
laute hervorgerufen hat. Das stimmlose Pendant dieses Wechsels 
erscheint z.B. in georg. ylafi, slapi ,,Schluck’’, yn ,,pfliigen’’, sm 
»graben”’, yves ,,reiben’’, sves ,,zerreiben’”’ oder yvret ,,Spalte, 
durchbohren’’, svret-o ,,Pore’’. 

83. Der Zusammenhang von arm. Jast ,,Floss’”’ und Jlasteni ,,Erle” 
hat mich auf den Gedanken gebracht zu fragen, ob georg. fiv-t 
Floss” und (7)tym-ela, mingr. tyom-u, tyum-u ,,Erle’” zur selben 
Wurzel, etwa */(y)im gehGren. Da die lautlichen Verschiedenheiten 
im Anlaut und Auslaut jener hypothetischen Wurzel keine 
Schwierigkeiten machen und die abgeleitete Form des Baum- 
namens beiden Sprachen gemeinsam ist, wird diese Frage bejaht 
werden konnen, vgl. Teil 1 II 3a (und 1 Ac). 

84. Arm. 3r-alac ,,Miihle’”’ enthalt nach Ausweis des komponierten 
3r-hor ,,Brunnen’’, genau ,,Wasser-Grube’’, im ersten Glied der 
Zusammensetzung ebenfalls die Schwundstufe des Wortes 3ur 
,, Wasser’, das zweite, atac, ist das nomen loci von alam ,,mahle”’ 
(zu griech. aléé ds.). Dazu bietet georg. cis-kvili ,,Miihle”’ 2) eine 
Parallele mit dem Unterschied, dass in eis von einem alten Stamm 
*ealcga *) gegeniiber neugeorg. egali, Gen. ¢glisa, mingr. egari, 
las. ckart, chat, cari ,,Wasser’’ die flektierte Kasusform steckt. 
In dieser Komposition ist der urspriingliche stimmlose Labial, 
den wir in georg. pkva ,,mahlen’’, pkvili ,,Mehl” usw., vgl. Teil 1 
Nr. 16, haben, ebenso geschwunden wie in den entsprechenden 
Wortern mingr. kv ,,mahlen’’, kvivi ,,Mehl’’ im absoluten Anlaut 
und in trki gegeniiber georg. 7pkli ,,Weizen’’. 


*) Ebenfalls muss komponiert sein georg. CiS-kavi ,,Pforte’’, da kari ,,Tiir’’ 
heisst. Wenn Cis kari vor allem das Tor am Zaun, an der Hiirde, durch die das 
Vieh hinausgetrieben wird, meinte, was sich von hier aus nicht ermitteln 
lasst, wiirde zur Deutung des ersten Gliedes verhelfen mingr. tges-i, las. 
m-tkes-i, m-CeS-i, georg. m-cgems-i, m-cqes-i_,,Hirt’’. ; 

*) Diese Wurzel liegt auch in ¢q-u-r ,,diirsten’’ genau ,,ohne Wasser sein’’, 
vor, wie die privativen Bildungen georg. gr-u ,,taub” zu qur-i_,,Ohr’”’, bl-u, 
mingr. lo-u ,,stumm’’ usw. lehren. Dieses Element wird im Georgischen ge- 
wohnlich prafigiert und ist als solches sehr produktiv, z.B. u-nayavi ,,un- 
gesehen”’, u-rg-i ,,unniitz’”’, u-pur-o ,,brotlos.” 
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85. Bei der interessanten Ubereinstimmung der vorhergehenden 
Nummer ist mir eingefallen, dass die ,,Wassermelone” in beiden 
Sprachen mit ihren natiirlich jeweils verschiedenen Mitteln eine 
identische Benennung gefunden hat. Sie heisst, georg. sa-zamtr-o, 
arm. 3me?-uk, welche beide von dem Wort fiir ,, Winter” zamtari 
bzw. 3mer(n) abgeleitet sind (iiber die denominale Bildung der 
Zugehorigkeitsadjektiva mit dem Sinne ,,fiir etwas bestimmt, 
geeignet”” mit Hilfe der Affixe sa- und -o vgl. G. Deeters, Das 
kharthvelische Verbum § 445). Der gleichen Praxis folgt das 
Talysch mit seinen Wortern zymyson ,,Winter’’, zomsuni ,,Wasser- 
melone’’, so dass man sie wohl fiir iranisch halten muss. 

86. Sogar in den Bezeichnungen der Hauptjahreszeiten scheint eine 
Parallelitat unverkennbar zu sein. Georg. za-pyuli ,,Sommer’”’ 
und za-miari ,,Winter’ stimmen im ersten Kompositionsglied 
tiberein. Dieses ist offenbar mit svan. zd@j ,,Jahr’’ identisch. Da- 
gegen kongruieren arm. am-ayn ,,Sommer’”’ und 3m-ern ,,Winter” 
im zweiten Teil, wobei die beiden anderen klar sind: am- gehort 
zu avest. ham-, ahd. sumar usw. und 3m- zu dem ebenfalls be- 
kannten Worte lat. hiems, griech. yeima, slav. zima usw. Georg. 
-pyu-lt stelle ich zu svan. pyv in lu-pyv ,,Friihling’’. Was ist aber 
mt-ari? Vielleicht, da mir eine interne Ankniipfung unbekannt ist, 
armen. mut, mtin ,,finster, dunkel’’, mt-nel ,,finster werden, dun- 
keln’’. Das wiirde semantisch gut passen, gegen eine Entlehnung 
nichts sprechen, denn auch bask. negu ,,Winter’’ ist nicht ein- 
heimisch. Wie dem auch sei, ich glaube, der Nachweis von Lehn- 
iibersetzungen dieser Art kann dazu beitragen, die Zahl der tief- 
gehenden, in vielen Dingen schon mit Erfolg untersuchten Uber- 
einstimmungen des Armenischen und Georgischen, die sich im 
Lauf einer langen Symbiose ergeben haben, zu vermehren. 


Erlangen (Deutschland) KarL BouDA 
_Luitpoldstrasse 67 


INDONESIAN LINGUISTICS AND GENERAL LINGUISTICS I. 


Summary 


This paper tries briefly to sketch some of the most salient features in Indonesian 
languages, which may be of interest to the student of general linguistics. Special attention 
has been drawn to the theoretical standpoint underlying the grammatical descriptions 
which are presumably at the reader’s disposal, to some problems discussed in recent 
literature and to questions deserving to be solved in the immediate future. In the second 
part the ‘grammatical’ structure and syntax will be dealt with. 


As the study of Indonesian linguistics has suffered much from the evil” 
consequences of the inadequate insight into linguistic problems which was 
characteristic of past generations, and as antiquated theories have till 
the present day exercised an enormous influence on the thought of many 
an author in this field, it will be necessary first to give a sketchy review of 
the history of this branch of linguistic science as far as its relation to 
General Linguistics is concerned. 

Apart from the very interesting study of Philippine languages by Spanish 
priests, which has, comparatively speaking, exerted but little influence 
upon the development of IN linguistics, this branch of study has for more 
than two centuries almost exclusively occupied itself with Malay. Merely 
practical reasons occasionally made European merchants, military men, 
pastors and functionaries wish to have some knowledge of this language, 
which had spread throughout many parts of Indonesia as a colonial and 
commercial idiom. But, during the 17th and 18th centuries, this Malay 
known to foreigners, was, as a rule, the lingua franca of the seaports. Only 
a very few were interested in Malay proper, and still less was the number 
that were curious to know something of the literature of this language. 

Whereas the first European author of a small book on Malay, Frederik 
de Houtman), who was a merchant and sailor, in his ‘grammar’, which, 
in four pages, embraced but a few remarks — far the greatest part of the 
work consisted of a vocabulary and a dozen ‘dialogues’ — dit not try to 


1) Fred. de Houtman, Spraeck- ende Woord-boeck, inde Maleysche ende Madagas- 
karsche talen, Amsterdam 1603. A survey of the main grammars of Malay until the year 
1900 can be found in H. J. E. Tendeloo, Maleische Grammatica II, 1901, p. 359 ff. 
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explain the structure of this language or to get an insight into its categories, 
his successors, however, who were pastors, introduced the grammatical 
learning of the Latin schools. Roman, whose ‘Grondt ofte kort bericht 
van de Maleysche tale’ *) was reedited in Latin %), and other authors, who 
like the Spanish priests in the Philippine Islands, had been strongly under 
the influence of Latin grammar, considered Malay as a language like Latin 
and modelled their description of this IN tongue after the manner of the 
Dutch schoolbooks, which themselves were planned out after the Latin 
manuals *). Many of the fundamental errors characteristic of the system 
founded by those men have persisted till this century. The first work 
which tried to give a more circumstantial account of this language was 
written by the Swiss pastor Werndly 5). His grammar, which was to be 
a handbook for many long years, was, as might be expected, characterized 
by the same adherence to the arrangement, the schemes and terminology 
of Priscianus and to the adaptations of his rules on behalf of the instruction 
in Latin and Dutch. Moreover, it showed a tendency to unite Malay and 
other languages of the East into one group; Hebrew being, on theological 
grounds, considered as the parent language, it is not surprising that some 
ideas originating in Semitic linguistics were introduced into the arrangement 
of the Malay data: the prefixes bér-, pér-, mé- etc. and the suffixes -kan 
and -i were considered to form eleven ‘conjugations’ resembling ‘the thirteen 
conjugations’ of Arabic. With almost all other Malay grammars till the 
present day it has in common its pragmatical character, frankly stating 
that its subject is “the art of understanding, speaking and writing Malay 
well”, It, finally, showed the influence of philosophical ideas, such as the 
doctrine of the ‘ordo naturalis’: as, in conformity with this theory, the 
word-order of a Malay sentence is often: subject, verb, object etc., it was 
regarded as ‘natural’, simple and easy. This doctrine, which has often been 
adhered to by students of Malay and other IN idioms in later times, has 
greatly contributed to the backward state of our knowledge of IN syntax. 
And one of its foundations, to wit the doctrine that what is in keeping 


2) Joh. Roman, Grondt...., Amsterdam 1655. 

3) Grammatica Malaica, tradens praecepta brevia idiomatis linguae in India Orientali 
celeberrimae, ab indigenis dictae Malajo, succincte delineata labore J. Chr. Lorberi, 
Weimar 1688. 

4) Irefer to my essay Taalbeoefening en Taalbeschouwing I, published in ‘Bijdragen 
tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié’ 99, p. 1 ff. 

5) G. H. Werndly, Maleische spraakkunst, uit de eige schriften der Maleiers op- 
gemaakt, Amsterdam 1736. 
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with the rules of logic here or now must always be in keeping with them, 
and that, therefore, IN languages may be described and explained from a 
preconceived-logistic point of view, has of late found enthusiastic support. 
Other philosophical doctrines such as the ellipse-theory of Sanctius, whose 
Minerva (1587) enjoyed almost a lasting authority, and the tendency to 
interpret grammatical divisions as logical or ontological categories, un- 
fortunately continued to affect the thought of many authors and teachers 
in the field of IN linguistics °). 

The next important student of Malay, the Englishman William Marsden - 
(1754—1836) ”), stood, without going beyond it, on the threshold of the 
new day which was to dawn at the end of the 18th and the beginning of the 
19th century. The detailed paradigms of the Malay nouns and verbs after 
the model of Latin declensions and conjugations, to be found in his ‘Gram- 
mar of the Malayan Language’ (1812), have been discarded for a long - 
time, but he was, in all probability, the first clearly to formulate the 
hypothesis of “‘a common origin” of “the Sumatran and neighbouring 
languages” (1780) §). ““From Madagascar eastward to the Marquesas’, 
he writes, “‘or nearly from the east coast of Africa to the west coast of 
America, there is a manifest connexion in many of the words by which the 
inhabitants of the islands express their simple ideas, and between some of 
the most distant, a striking affinity”. “It may possibly then be found that 
Tartary, the great officina gentium, has supplied the south eastern archipe- 
lago with inhabitants”, — the same ideas are at the root of the theories 
of Kern, Kuhn, Schmidt and Ferrand. And in another work, published 
in 1834, Marsden argues that Malay is not “the radical part of the Polynesian 
language”, but “‘itself a branch originally like the rest’’; he, accordingly, 
tries to show the analogy between the several Polynesian dialects and the 
probability of their being members of one general language °), 

After Marsden, who was gifted with a happy intuition and who saw many 


6) I also refer to some other papers on the subject to be found in ‘Bijdragen tot de 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde etc.’, vol. 97, p. 515 ff.; 98, p. 371 ff.; Indische Gids 1936, 
p. 865 ff.; ibidem, 1937, p. 1067 ff. 

7) See Bijdragen etc., vol. 98, p. 517 ff. 

8) W. Marsden, Remarks on the Sumatran Languages, published in ‘Archaeologia’, 
vol. 6, London 1782, p. 154 ff. Compare Father W. Schmidt, Die Sprachfamilien und 
Sprachenkreise der Erde, 1926, pp. 30 and 141, who shows that long before Von 
Humboldt, who was considered to be the originator of this theory, Hervas had, already 
in 1784, expressed the same view. 

9) W. Marsden, On the Polynesian, or East-insular languages, published in his 
‘Miscellaneous Works’, 1834, p. 79; 19. 
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facts better than his contemporaries, mention must be made of the English 
governor, Thomas Stamford Raffles (1781—1826), who, always curious 
to learn and a collector of interesting facts and objects, in his ‘History of 
Java’ (1817) draws attention to Old Javanese: the inhabitants of Java possess 
“a classic language’’, “in which.... we may presume to have discovered 
the channel by which the Javan received its principal store of Sanscrit 
words” 1°). From Raffles’ book, which, being compiled by a gifted dilettante, 
was quite naturally far from being faultless, Wilhelm von Humboldt 
(1767—1835) took his knowledge of the ancient language of Java. However 
famous his most important work, ‘Uber die Kawisprache auf der Insel 
Java’), and especially its introduction ‘Uber die Verschiedenheit des mensch- 
lichen Sprachbaues und ihren Einfluss auf die geistige Entwicklung des 
Menschengeschlechts’ may be, some scholars outside the Netherlands 
are totally wrong in considering it still to be a reliable source of information 
on Javanese }2), 

In these years the study of Javanese was, for practical reasons, inaugu- 
rated by the missionary Bruckner, who had his concise Javanese grammar 
(1823, published 1830) 1%) printed at the famous Serampore Press, and 
Cornets de Groot. The little books of these authors followed the schemes 
which had become traditional in Malay grammars. Winter. who, acting 
as a teacher at the Solo Javanese College, devoted himself to the study 
of Javanese literature, and Wilkens, who also lived at Solo (Surakarta), 
made themselves useful to Taco Roorda (1801—1874) — who, being at first 
a professor of Semitic philology, founded the scientific study of Javanese 
in the Netherlands — by supplying him with information and material 
for the first detailed grammar of that language 14). Roorda, who can be 
“numbered among the important Dutch scholars of his day, was also a 
philosopher and psychologist, reproducing many views of Steinthal’s and 
Heyse’s 15). Whereas he, as far as historical and comparative linguistics 
were concerned, lagged behind and paid no adequate attention to the 
young science founded by Bopp and Grimm, he occupied a rather advanced 


10) Th. S. Raffles, The History of Java, p. 367-369. 

11) Berlin, 1836 ff. 

12) Cp., e.g., W. L. Graff, Language and Languages, 1932, p. 423. ; 

13) Gottlob Bruckner, Proeve eener Javaansche Spraakkunst; see R. A. Kern, in: 
Verslag van het 8e Congres van het Oostersch Genootschap in Nederland, 1936, p. 40 i 

14) T. Roorda, Javaansche grammatica, 1855. 

15) The reader might be referred to his then popular, now entirely forgotten book 
“Over de deelen der rede en de rede-ontleding of logische analyse der taal tot grondslag 
voor wetenschappelijke taalstudie’ (11852; 31864). 
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position among the then psychologists of language. Steinthal, who drew 
his inspiration from Von Humboldt, emphatically asserted that language, 
which always originates in the same source, viz. the human soul, can only 
be understood from psychology; to inquire into the origin of language 
or of a linguistic phenomenon means, therefore, to examine the psychic 
condition immediately preceding the production of language or speech. 
According to Roorda, the study of language has in view the investigation 
of the foundation of the rules followed by the language and taught in 
grammar in human reason (judgment, feelings etc. included), which is 
expressed by language. On this principle he tried to write his grammar. 
That he did not succeed in founding a system destined to last till the present 
day, is small blame to him. But several grammars of Malay and other IN 
languages have been based on views borrowed from his book at a time 
when they had already become antiquated. Ans a serious shortcoming - 
of his work, the complete neglect of the historical and comparative method, 
caused it to be a target for Van der Tuuk’s criticism. 

H. Neubronner van der Tuuk (1824—1894) was, like Gericke (the author 
of a Javanese dictionary), Matthes (1818—1908, the pioneer of Makassar 
and Bugi studies) and Hardeland (who wrote the first and until now the 
only comprehensive grammar (1858) and dictionary (1859) of a Dayak 
language), a deputy of the Dutch Bible Society, which at that time had 
understood that an intimate knowledge of native languages had to precede 
any attempt to translate Holy Writ and a fruitful preaching of the Christian 
Faith. He not only succesfully inaugurated the study of Batak — his gram- 
mar, which was the best description of an IN language hitherto written 
and which is still a mine of original and useful information, and his other 
works on Batak were published in the years 1860—1867 —, but also 
introduced into the field of IN languages the comparative method as 
represented in the works of Bopp and Grimm. Van der Tuuk was perfectly 
right in remonstrating with Roorda on the shortcomings of the Javanese 
Grammar and in asserting that it is always preferable to confine oneself 
closely to a description of facts than to interpret then wrongly; he under- 
stood that it is not possible to explain the origin of words and forms without 
knowing the older stages of the same language or the related idioms 1°), But 
Van der Tuuk did not improve upon the methods of the first period of 
comparative linguistics. Like Bopp, he tried methodically to point out the 


16) See, e.g., H. N. van der Tuuk, Tobasche Spraakkunst, 1867, p. 85. 
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relationship among a group of languages and he contented himself with 
illuminating one language by facts and parallels borrowed from a related 
idiom without attempting to carry out a systematic comparison of the 
complete material and without consistently reducing the results of such 
a comparison to an Original Indonesian. Yet, he was, like Rask and Grimm 
(I have, however, not succeeded in tracing to what extent the ideas of Grimm 
have exerted influence on Van der Tuuk) awake to the significance of sound- 
laws, which in the IN domain, where grammatical forms are rare, must 
be from the beginning the fundamental principle in method. Whereas 
Roorda 1”) argued that Mal. rumah “house” and ratus “hundred” are 
formed by putting together Jav. wmah “house” and atus “hundred” and 
a prefix r (which he apparently regarded as meaningless), Van der Tuuk 18) 
asserted that the Malay words were, on the contrary, “more original’, 
because “‘it is a rule that in words which are identical with each other in 
sound” Javanese has no consonant where Tagalog has g and Malay and 
Batak r, e.g. Tag. apog, Mal. kapur, Jav. apu “‘chalk’”’; Tag. digus, Mal. 
dirus, OJav. *di. us > dyus, NJ. dus ‘“‘wetting; bathe’. This rule, which 
enables us to connect many words with each other (Mal. pérah “‘to press 
or squeeze out’, TBat. poro, Tag. piga, OJav. *pé.ah >» pwah » Nav. 
poh; Mal. oran “human being”, OJav. *u.an > *uwan > wwan » NJav. 
won etc.), was extended by its originator in later publications: Malay turut 
“to follow’ is identical with OJav. *tu.ut > tut}*), Balinese tuhut; in a 
number of Sundanese words we find y, which is regular in Lampong: Mal. 
béras “‘husked rice’, Tag. bigas, Sund. and Lamp. béyas; as Sundanese 
has r in other words: Sund. buruk, Mal. buruk “‘decayed’’, these must be, 
Van der Tuuk says, regarded as borrowed. To this rule which was called 
the first Van der Tuuk’s Law by Brandes and the RGH-Law by Brand- 
stetter 2°), he added his second or RLD-Law: Jav. irun “nose”: Mal. 
hidun: T Bat. igun: Tag. Bisaja ilon. 

After Van der Tuuk additional inquiries into these rules were made by 
H. Kern, J. L. A. Brandes, the Swiss author R. Brandstetter and the 


17) Roorda, Javaansche Grammatica, p. 86. 

18) See Van der Tuuk, Roorda’s beoefening van het Javaansch bekeken, 1864, p. 3 ff.; 

a 26: 
: 19) The vowel is indeed, as a rule, written uw in this word and similar cases by the 
copyists of the most correct manuscripts. ' 

20) R. Brandstetter, Die Lauterscheinungen in den indonesischen Sprachen, 1915, 
§ 129 ff. (translated by C. O. Blagden, An introduction to Indonesian Linguistics, 1916, 
Essay IV). 
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German O. Dempwolff. Kern was, among other things, puzzled by such 
Javanese doublets as a-bot “heavy”, which, being OJav. bwat < *bé.at, 
closely corresponds with Mal. bérat, beside wrat, a literary term with 
the same meaning: whether these words have come into Javanese “by 
different channels’, from different dialects or at different periods, has 
till now remained an unsolved problem. But Kern was not disturbed 
to find the same starting-point leading to two different results and 
he contented himself by considering these doublets and similar pairs 
in other IN languages as instances of a phenomenon which he used to call 
“‘multiform ‘lapse’ of sounds” (‘‘veelvormigheid van klankverloop’’), without 
keeping clearly apart the development of a definite sound peculiar to 
definite languages and the phenomenon of doublets in the area of one 
language. At the time he made these remarks (1873; 1883) the doctrine of 


the ‘Ausnahmslosigkeit’ had not yet been formulated or accepted by the ~ 


Dutch scholars who occupied themselves with oriental languages, but it 
would have been to the advantage of the rising generation if the re-editors 
of Kern’s Collected Works 74) had suppressed or, at least, annotated these 
passages. It is, indeed, a pity that neither Schleicher’s contribution to the 
progress of method, viz. the insight that precise formulation of the sounds 
and forms to be ascribed to the Original Language is necessary (because 
this is the shortest method of indicating later changes in the individual 
languages and because it compels us to give our undivided attention to 
every detail in the development of sounds), nor the doctrine that sound 
laws admit no exception and its corollaries were sufficiently adopted by 
the Dutch scholars. Thus, they did not always hesitate to rely on instances 
of a sound-law in another language, forgetting that a process of develop- 
ment must be pointed out in the language under consideration. Thus, 
Brandes 2*), under the impression of the rather numerous Javanese doublets, 
inferred that they prove the composite or complicated character of that 
language. And this view, that Javanese is complicated, nay, an unsystema- 
tical mixture of idioms of all sorts, has been repeated by other scholars 
and seems still to underlie a rather recent pronouncement that only part 
of this language may be grammatically described, the rest being ‘idiom’ 2). 


21) See H. Kern, Verspreide Geschriften, IX, 1920, p. 58; 257; 266. 

22) J. L. A. Brandes, Bijdrage tot de vergelijkende klankleer van de Westersche 
Afdeeling der Maleisch-Polynesische talen, 1884, p. 37. 

23) C. C. Berg, Bijdrage tot de kennis der Javaansche werkwoordsvormen (Bijdragen 
tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, 95, 1937), p. 321. 
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But Javanese is a language like any other, and the many lacunae in our 
knowledge of it are due to our imperfect methods of research. It is deeply 
to be regretted that the study of IN languages has always been entrusted 
to a too small number of men and that it often did not keep pace with the 
progress of linguistic science in general and with the improvement of 
its methods. How useful it might have been, if — to mention only one 
point — the dialect geographical method had been properly applied to some 
of these languages. 

Brandes, who had set himself the task of collecting ample material for 
a close investigation into various questions bearing upon Van der Tuuk’s 
laws, showed that the RGH and the RLD are often very intricately repre- 
sented in the individual languages. He explained the g in Formosan, Tagalog, 
Bisaya etc., the A in Tomini, Dayak, Balinese, the r in Malay, Batak, 
Madurese, Makassar, the (4 >) zero in Old Javanese etc. etc. by assuming 
an Original Indonesian r*4), which has been differently developed by 
each member of the IN family. But, while explaining historical diversity 
by assuming original unity, he bases his conclusions mainly on the fact 
that r is found everywhere, that is to say also in those languages in which 
g or fA regularly occur. Besides, he accepts this double representation of 
the same sound in the individual languages without going into the conditions 
underlying it, and without searching for the causes which may have produced 
it. Renward Brandstetter (1860—1942), who was the most important 
student of comparative IN linguistics outside the Netherlands, tried to 
formulate these laws more precisely 7°). According to him, Original IN 
had two r sounds, a lingual r, (the RLD of Van der Tuuk’s second law) 
and the uvular r, (the RGH of the first law). He tries to ascertain the factors 
determining the ‘double representation’ of the same sound: thus, the conti- 
guous sounds or the position of the sound under discussion can be shown 
to have brought about a definite development. He draws attention to the 
fact that not only languages that are closely related to each other or geo- 
graphically neighbouring often exhibit a similar treatment of the same 

original sound, but also idioms which are widely distant from one another. 
- Brandstetter, who deserved the gratitude of many students of linguistics 
by his numerous clear and concise, though sometimes too schematic and 
simplistic, little books, tried to follow the same procedure as Karl Brug- 


24) See already H. Kern, Verspreide Geschriften, 10, p. 302 (written in 1882). 
25) Brandstetter, Die Lauterscheinungen (see above), § 40 II; 99; 129 ff. 
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mann 2), He added many valuable observations to the results already 
obtained by the Dutch scholars and formulated a number of new sound- 
laws, part of which may give occasion for further investigation. His occasio- 
nal comparisons of Indonesian with Indoeuropean phenomena are, however, 
not always reliable and he was too much inclined to adopt the categories 
and terminology of traditional grammar. Notwithstanding his shortcomings 
the disinterested and idealistic Swiss scholar has essentially contributed 
to the advancement of Indonesian studies. 

The study of comparative phonology was continued by Dempwolff 
(Hamburg, + 1938), who, after having worked in the field of African 
linguistics, turned to Indonesian languages. Like Brandstetter, he tried 
to follow as much as possible the methods of Indoeuropean linguistics. 
Ina preliminary investigation into the RLD-law 2’) he applied his simplified 


method on six ‘Kriterien-sprachen’. Although these languages (Tagalog, - 


Tontemboan, Ngaju-Dayak, Javanese, Malay, Toba-Batak) were carefully 
chosen, each of them representing a definite region of the IN ‘Sprachgebiet’ 
and each of them having developed a typical successor of the IN 7,, which 
has, moreover, been subject to no secondary change of importance, it must 
be observed that the modern geographical position does not necessarily 
reflect their original distribution. It is, on the contrary, probable that the 
dissemination of the IN languages in the vast archipelago, where the sea 
has from time immemorial provided excellent facilities for migration, did 
not take place gradually, without distant tribal wanderings or violent 
dislocations **), The language of the island of Nias (to the west of Sumatra), 
e.g., Shows evidence of being more closely related to East-IN languages 
than most tongues in its immediate vicinity. It is not permissible to exclude 
from further investigation the languages of the Moluccas and Malegasy, 
which have already given rise to an interesting discussion with regard to 
its place among the other members of the IN family. Besides, Conant’s 
essays on the RGH-law in Philippine languages 2°) and on other questions 


26) I do not mention here his latest publications, upon which the disadvantages of age 
left their traces. It is a pity that the Swiss author and the Dutch centre of Indonesian 
studies did not adequately cooperate. 

27) O. Dempwolff, Die L-, R- und D-Laute in austronesischen Sprachen, Zeitschrift 
fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen, vol. 15, Berlin 1925-1926. 

28) G. Ferrand, Journal asiatique 11 : 14 (1919), p. 62ff.; O. C. Dahl, Le systéme 
phonétique du Proto-Malgache, Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, 10 (1937), p. 200 ff. 
As to Austronesian migrations in general see A. Capell, The linguistic position of South- 
Eastern Papua, Sydney 1943, p. 266 ff. 

29) C. E. Conant, The RGH-Law in Philippine Languages, Journal of the American 
Oriental Society 31 (1911), p. 70 ff. 
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bearing upon comparative IN phonology *°) showed that detailed research 
in a small domain, which, geographically speaking, is a unity, may be of 
powerful aid in the progress of our understanding of the very intricate develop- 
ment of definite IN sounds. It must finally be remembered that, the IN 
idioms being far more numerous than the IE tongues, a limitation to three 
representative languages, Javanese, Tagalog and Toba-Batak, however 
important they be, as carried out by Dempwolff in his ‘Vergleichende 
Lautlehre des Austronesischen Wortschatzes’ *!), involves the possibility 
of grave errors. Yet, the German author has been able to ascertain that 
the development of the two Van der Tuuk sounds must be considered a 
still more complicated matter than has already been stated by other 
authors. 

Let us now return to Van der Tuuk himself. In conformity with the ideas 
propagated by Schleicher **), who was strongly influenced by Hegel’s 
philosophy, this Dutch scholar held that the evolution of language took 
place only in prehistoric times, the historical periods having known only 
decay. This doctrine gave rise to various misconceptions which continued 
to disfigure the works of scholars who wrote after the Schleicherian opinions 
had been refuted: Dempwolff, e.g., still spoke of ‘Lautverfall’, and it has 
long been an axiom that the Philippine languages represent a more original 
stage of development because of their rich systems of derivation, that Java- 
nese, for similar reasons, is a key to the right understanding of such cognate 
languages as Malay. Let us pass over in silence the Malay Grammar by 
Tendeloo **), who, having read Whitney’s popular Language, built a system 
on these then already untenable views. 

Kern, who in a long and fruitful life (1833—1917) performed philological 
work of great solidity and importance, was a typically Dutch scholar. 
Being mainly interested in painstaking detail work, in concrete facts, in 
inductive reasonings based on carefully collected material, he did not, 

on the whole, construct new linguistic theories nor indulge to a desire for 
philosophical systematization. His effort to reconstruct the ‘Urheimat’ 


30) Conant, IN 1 in Phil., JAOS, 36; The Pépét-law in Phil. languages, Anthropos, 
vol. 7 and other publications. 

31) 3 volumes, Berlin 1934-1938. 

32) A. Schleicher, Zur vergleichenden Sprachengeschichte, Bonn 1848 (Introduction) 
and other works. 

33) H. J. E. Tendeloo, Maleische grammatica, 1901. 
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and the civilization in a distant past by means of linguistic evidence *), 
made within the same period as the similar attempt of the German scholar 
E. Kuhn, led to results which have been generally adopted: the ‘original 
territory’ of this family of languages must, as far as can be seen, be sought 
in the coastal regions of Further India. 

Besides other workers, some pupils of Kern’s took a prominent part 
in extending our knowledge of other IN idioms and in adding to our infor- 
mation about those languages which had already been objects of investiga- 
tion. Jonker was indefatigable in Rotinese and Bimanese, Adriani (1865— 
1926) was the first to describe Sangirese, Bare’e and other languages of the 
Celebes group — his work was continued by Esser, who after giving us 
the first description of Mori and related idioms, died a premature death 
during the war — and was also the first to draw attention to their significance 
because of the light they probably throw on a number of details; besides, 
he deliberately tried to combine linguistics and ethnology and to explain 
linguistic phenomena by exploring the cultural background. Useful material 
for our knowledge of other languages has been rendered accessible by 
other men, who, like Adriani, were appointed or supported by religious 
societies or congregations. 

It has been a serious disadvantage that the study of IN languages has 
till the present day too often been entrusted to men who, being insufficiently 
trained, liked to follow the beaten track, and that nobody seriously inquired 
into the question, whether the results obtained and the experience acquired 
by research in other areas, e.g. the important work accomplished by 
American scholars in connection with the native languages of their own 
country, might be utilized for promoting Indonesian studies. It is a pity 
that even the results of Philippine research have been used inadequately 
in describing and explaining related tongues, that such investigations as 
Schuchardt’s Kreolische Studien **) failed almost entirely to attract attention 
among students of IN languages and to stimulate them to write on 
similar subjects, that phonetics are far from being based on research 
carried on in a modern methodical way, that the study of syntax and stylis- 


34) H. Kern, Taalkundige gegevens ter bepaling van het stamland der Maleisch- 
Polynesische volken, Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Kon. Academie van Wetenschappen, 
Amsterdam, Lett. 3, VI, 1889, = Kern, Verspreide Geschriften, 6 (1917), p. 105 ff. and 
E. Kuhn, Beitrage zur Sprachenkunde Hinterindiens, Sitzungsberichte d. ké6n. 
bayerischen Akademie der Wiss. 1889, I, p. 189 ff. 

35) See especially H. Schuchardt, Kreolische Studien IX, Uber das Malaioportugiesische 
von Batavia und Tugu, Sitz. Ber. Wien 122 (1890). 
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tics, of social linguistics and other provinces of our science has been neglected. 

Of late **), attempts have been undertaken to substitute an apriorist- 
logistic view of language for the historico-comparative one adopted and 
followed by linguistic science in general. This method has, to my mind, 
led to speculations, which being often exceedingly complicated, clash on 
more than are point with the results obtained by the latter method and 
involve the authors in many a highly intricate vindication. The present 
author prefers to make the methods and results of general and comparative 
linguistics as developed in the last sixty years productive for the investigation 
in the Indonesian branch of linguistic science. Instead of the traditional 
and antiquated school grammar of the Latin variety and instead of logical 
Teasonings based on aprioristic views, he would like to build up the des- 
criptive and (historico-)comparative grammar of these languages on the 
basis of the categories which really exist in them, and with the help of the 
material which they actually supply. In doing so he would rely on views 
and apply methods whose accuracy and worth have been proved, or at any 
rate made plausible. To his mind it would be wise to strive after a harmo- 
nious development of all provinces of the IN branch of linguistic science, 
to direct attention towards all aspects of language and to beware of one- 
sidedness, even when it proclaims itself the modern stage of linguistics 
in general. 

Before turning to a brief sketch of some salient features of Indonesian 
languages we must remark that considerations of space have necessarily 
limited this survey to a rather arbitrary selection from an abundance of 
material and that we have consequently been obliged to exclude not only 
details, but also many important problems and parallels. 

One of the most outstanding features in this family of languages, whose 
territory consists almost exclusively of islands, is the homogeneity of their 

structure. There are, of course, many conspicuous points of difference 
between a Philippine language and Malay or Batak, between Bare’e and 
Rotinese, but the chief traits of their grammar, their phonetics, morphology 
and syntax are essentially of the same nature. As might already be inferred 
from the preceding remarks it is not, or not yet, possible to ascertain how 


_ 36) A survey of the linguistic work done in the Netherlands in connection with the 
languages of the Archipelago has been published by the present writer in ‘Report of 
the scientific work done in the Netherlands on behalf of the Dutch Overseas Territories 
during the period between approximately 1918 and 1943, Amsterdam 1948, Amsterdam 
1948, p 227ff. 
21 
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far their common origin may provide a satisfactory explanation for this 
relative uniformity, the degree and even the nature of their relationship 
being in many instances till now indeterminable, or how far other factors 
e.g. parallel development, the existence of ‘language leagues’ (“Sprachbiinde’) 
may have contributed to its preservation. 

The vowel systems of IN languages exhibit a high degree of uniformity. 
The number of vowel phonems is, in general, limited. Part of these languages, 
e.g. Tagalog, possess a very simple three-vowel system: a high front vowel 
(i), a low indifferent vowel (a), a high back vowel (u). In Yami, an IN idiom 
spoken on Botel Tobago Island, which lies between Formosa and the 
Philippine Islands, we find two front vowels: i and (rarely) e, two back 
vowels a and u, one central vowel: i. There is, of course, much room for 
non-distinctive variation of each phoneme. In Yami u has a great latitude 
of articulation, o being a facultative variant of it; likewise 2, which is more 
open, is a facultative variant of i. And the range allowed to i is so great, 
that almost all shades between i and e may be heard. In Tagalog the latitude 
of articulation allowed to each phoneme seems enormous to our hearing. 
In other IN, too, the variants of the phoneme symbolized, e.g., by u or 0 
may range from positions like those of English high vowels to positions 
like those of English lower mid vowels. Hence, such variations in ‘romani- 
zation’: Mal. buron, burun “bird”. There is, as a rule, no phonological 
gradation of quantity. Such pairs distinguished by the quantity of one 
of their vowels as Sanskrit dina- “day”: dina- “‘week, sad’ are entirely 
unknown in Malay etc. etc. And when an author of a grammar occasionally 
remarks that “‘lenghtened syllables are but little longer than short syl- 
lables”, the gradition he has in view is a subject of discussion for phonetics 
and stylistics, not for phonology. There is much confusion of ideas in the 
works of Brandstetter and other authors who did not distinguish between 
phonologic and non-phonologic value of quantity. Thus, Brandstetter 3”) 
is, in my opinion, mistaken in surmising the existence of three gradations 
of quantity in Old Javanese. In this language there are, indeed, interesting 
cases of what may perhaps be regarded as compensatory lengthening 
(e.g. ikw “tail” < Orig. IN ikur,, cf. Mal. ekor) or as lengthening due to 
contraction (e.g. rit “following” < Orig. IN. tur,ut, beside turut), a subject 
which deserves a close investigation. But, on the other hand, Indian quan- 


37) Brandstetter, Die Lauterscheinungen in den indonesischen Sprachen, 1915, § 80. 
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titative metre has artificially been introduced in the literary Old Javanese, 
which, of course, is the only aspect of it we are able to know, and the 
rules of Sanskrit metre are not only naturally followed in the numerous 
loan-words, but also, not without a good deal of artificiality, applied to 
native words. 

The so-called pépét, €(@), which, being variously pronounced, is produced 
with the mouth-cavity in a position of indifference, is a vowel of frequent 
occurrence in IN languages, and must be assumed to have already belonged 
to the original IN system of sounds. It has, however, changed into various 
other vowels in a way which to a certain extent forms a parallel to the 
development of IE schwa%’). Thus, Orig. IN. ‘asém or ‘at'am “sour” results 
in Tagalog asim, Jav. asém, Mal. asam, TBat. asom, NgDay. asem. A 
thorough investigation, instituted after improved methods, must, in future, 
tend to a theory of isoglosses. Conant, who in connection with the develop- 
ment of different vowels from original é remarks that the a-languages, the 
i-languages etc. are so universally commingled geographically that in the 
Philippine area no given territory can be said to favour any one of the 
different vowels evolved from original é, has not attempted to answer the 
question how this phenomenon may be explained. In the case of doublets 
the question may arise how far their occurrence may be ascribed to 
borrowing and dialect mingling and how far they may be systematically 
reduced to different strata of language. Some attempts in this direction 
by Dempwolff **), through requiring verification, are worthy of being 
seriously continued. 

Diphthongs only appear exceptionally in syllables other than the final 
of the word-base. In some languages and in comparative grammar they 
give rise to difficult problems. The diphthongs, which are most commonly 
met with and which are usually ascribed to Orig. IN., viz. au, At, UL, have in 
some languages been modified, monophthongized or reduced to one of 
their components. Elsewhere, however, new diphthongs have arisen. 

The accent is, as a rule, not strongly marked and often difficult to deter- 
mine. The accentuation of individual languages is, however, varied. 
Chamoro, e.g., which is the IN idiom spoken in the Marian Archipelago, 
has a distinct word-accent, characterized by stress and length, “und schliess- 
lich durch Umkehrung der Richtung des (musikalischen) Tones nach der 


38) See also Conant, The Pepet-Law in Philippine Languages, Anthropos 7 (1912), 


p. 920 ff. i 
39) See Dempwolff, in Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen 13, p. 203 ff. 
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Tonsilbe” ®). According to Adriani, in Bare’e (Celebes) the syllables 
of a word differ in tone, word-accent consisting in a pitch. In the Philippine 
languages this accent is, as a rule, not distinct. The nature of the ‘system 
of accentuation’ — it were better to speak of ‘prosodic features’ in general, 
because quantity often plays an important part in the phenomena meant 
by ‘accentuation’ in our grammars — is often, moreover, still insufficiently 
known; the observations made by the authors are not always reliable. 
Yet, it is clear that stress and tone may very often be disregarded from 
the phonological point of view. But in Tagalog a difference in meaning is 
sometimes exclusively indicated by a difference of accent: mag-toldy 
“proceed”: mag-tdloy “‘conclude”’,, both words being derived from the same 
word-base tdloy “‘continue”. In Toba Batak timbé “high” is predicatively, 
timbo attributively used. Another point of moment is that we often have 
to reckon with the dominant accent of the breath-group, by which the 
prosodic features of its components may be profoundly modified. 

I will not dwell here on the consonant system, which is also, generally 
speaking, rather simple. Passing mention may be made of some striking 
details. In many IN systems of sounds the glottal stop is a regular element. 
Nasal combinations are widely known; they have often developed from 
the consonants; sometimes they are or seem to be facultative; in other 
cases they have proved to be liable to change. 

In the large majority of IN idioms spirants other than s and aspirates are 
entirely absent. Yet, Madurese has developed a complete series of aspirated 
voiced explosives: Mad. ghanton “hang”: Mal. etc. gantun ; as they may con- 
trast with other consonants, they are phonems: obhur “‘torch’’: obur “‘strew”’. 
Whereas the origin of these Madurese aspirates has not yet been explained 
— one might perhaps feel tempted to take into account the possibility 
that ethno-psychological influences have had a share in their origin —, 
Achehnese has developed such combinations as dh, jh etc. under the in- 
fluence of a cleary audible stress on the final syllable, which caused first 
syllables of base-words to be suppressed. Now, Achehnese has this accent 
in common with the South-East Asiatic Cham “'), and in both languages it 
has also been instrumental in producing diphthongization of the accentuated 
syllables and in reducing disyllabic words to monosyllables. Although 
Achehnese has hitherto rightly been considered as an IN language, these 


40) H. Costenoble, Die Chamoro Sprache, The Hague 1940, p. 10. 
41) I refer to H. K. J. Cowan, Aanteekeningen betreffende de verhouding van het 
Atjéhsch tot de Mon-Khmer-talen, in Bijdragen...., 104 (1948), p. 429 ff. 
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particulars and other characteristics cause it to differ widely from the western 
IN languages. Together with Cham and some other languages spoken on 
the mainland of S.-E. Asia it seemingly forms a special group, which is 
more intimately related to the MOn-Khmér group than the IN family in 
general. I cannot discuss here the highly complicated relations between 
the IN languages and the so-called Austro-Asiatic groups 42). A brief 
mention of K. Wulff’s posthumous book 4%) must suffice: although this 
recent attempt of the meritorious Danish scholar to connect the IN and 
the Indo-Chinese groups presents a fascinating prospect, it leads in some 
respects to questionable results and premature solutions. 

As to the form of words, the great majority of ‘word-bases’ are disylla- 
bic: Mal. mati “death, to die” ; mulut “mouth” ; péngal “‘to be cut off short”’; 
pintal “twisting”; Jav. gawé “‘work’’; sugih “rich” etc. About 96 per cent 
of the ‘word-bases’ which are supposed to have existed already in Original 
IN “) are disyllabic. The tendency to dissect borrowed words consisting 
of four or more syllables in two disyllabic words proves that these languages 
try to impose this model on any base which may be subject to alteration 
in this way: Skt. svayamvara- “‘self-choice of a husband by a girl” > Mal. 
silam bara; Skt. paramesvari title of a queen » Mal. pérmai (which means 
“pretty”) suri (“queen’’); Dutch karnemelk “buttermilk” >» Jav. karan 
meélik ; the Dutch family-name Bonebakker > Jay. Bunu baker. Many mono- 

syllabic words have been borrowed from other languages in disyllabic 

form: Dutch dienst “service” » Jav. dinés; Dutch pacht “‘lease’ » 
Mal. pajak; Dutch klacht “complaint” >» Jav. kélah. Borrowed words 
may, however, also be subject to other incorporating tendencies. Their 
history, which is of great interest from the point of view of general 
linguistics — hundreds of Sanskrit, Arabic, Dutch words and many terms 
borrowed from Persian, Tamil, Hindustani, Portuguese, English etc. 
have been partly naturalized, partly used in literature etc. —, still awaits 
adequate description. Prepositions, determining particles **) etc. are, how- 
ever, often monosyllabic. 

Another characteristic of the IN word is that it does, as a rule, not 
admit initial or final consonant clusters. There are some interesting excep- 


42) I refer to my ‘Austrisch en Arisch (Year-book Utrecht Univ. 1932). 

43) K. Wulff, Uber das Verhaltnis des Malayo-Polynesischen zum Indochinesischen, 
Det Kgl. Danske Vid. Selskab, Hist.-filol. Medd. 27, 2, 1942. 

44) According to O. Dempwolff, Vergleichende Lautlehre des austronesischen Wort- 
schatzes, Berlin 1934-1938, II, p. 7 f. 

45) See A. W. de Groot, in Lingua I, p. 450. 
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tions: as contrasted with Mal. béli, TB. boli etc. “buy”, Achehnese has 
the syncopated b/oy “*) and in O Jav. we find nyt “coconut” (connected 
with Mal. niur, Tag. niyog etc.) which, as appears from metrical texts, was 
at least often pronounced monosyllabically. Dempwolff’s *”) view that the 
Anlaut ndand other prenasalized consonants (which, as a rule, are no clusters) 
originated in grammatical prefixes, has not been proved. This state of 
affairs, which is to be regarded as Original IN, has exerted much influence 
upon loan-words: Eng. class > Malay kélas; Dutch knecht “servant” > Jav. 
kének. In Javanese, where pl, pr, tl etc. are admitted (often beside ‘¢é/-, 
tul- etc.: tlaga, télaga “lake” < Skt. taddga-), Dutch advocaat “egg-nog” 
has been borrowed as plokat; but popular etymology, which often plays 
a part 48), has replaced the European word propaganda by purwaganda 
(purwa “begin, first, preceding”, ganda “odour”). The Anlaut may, further, 
be simplified: Skt. ksatriya- “prince” > Mal. sétéria or preceded by a pro- 
thetic vowel: ODutch Spanjool “Spanish” > Mal. Jspanyol. Trisyllabic 
words tend to admit only one vowel (often &) in the first syllable; thus, 
Mal. témbakau < Port. tabaco. 

In Orig. IN a word could, as far as we know, end in a vowel, a diph- 
thong *°), or a single consonant (with the exception of a palatal which is 
now quite rare in this position). In contradistinction to several of the Philip- 
pine languages and Old Javanese final consonants have undergone various 
vicissitudes: unification (in Malay among the explosives only k, t, p are 
capable of serving as finals: Orig. IN bukid > Mal. bukit “‘hill’’; elsewhere 
only two or only one explosive is capable of taking this position; in Minang- 
kabau a word can only end in n, m, n, h, hamzah), disappearance, which 
in the several languages takes place in various degrees (in Nias, Leti, Bima 
etc. all final consonants have disappeared, in Makassar only one, viz. h); 
addition of a so-called supporting vowel (which may be identical with the 
vowel that immediately precedes the final consonant or, in other languages, 
the same in all cases): Orig. IN putih “‘white” » Kaidipan putiho. Although 
these paragogic vowels may, on one hand, be regarded as due to a tendency 
to react against the debility of final consonants, a careful research into 
the phenomenon, which has still to be undertaken, will take into account 


46) See Cowan, o.a., p. 444 ff. 

47) Dempwolff, Nasalverbindung im Dajak, Zs. fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen, 13, p. 161. 

48) Gonda, Bijdragen, Vol. 100, p. 153 ff. 

49) The development of the diphthongs have been aescribed by Brandstetter, Die 
Lauterscheinungen in den IN Sprachen, 1915, § 164 ff. 
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the phenomena of paragogic sounds and ‘inter-vocabular’ anaptyxis, which 
may present themselves in connection with explosive final consonants ®), 
and try to establish how far such French phonemena as the tendency of 
final consonants to form a syllable (‘‘le fait capital est que la ou les 
consonnes finales tendent 4 étre ouvrantes a la pause; les occlusives sont 
suivies d’une légére détente: téte se prononce tét’; cap = cap’ ” 1), whereas, 
on the whole, many final consonants have disappeared) may be considered 
as parallels. The spread of the phenomenon and the existence of doubles 
must also be inquired into **): in Bimanese, where the paragogic vowel 
is rather seldom met with, it is found in a word-group like malama jumaa 
(Mal. malam jum‘at) “Thursday evening” (cf. the well-known Avestan 
kas’ tvam “‘who (are) you?’’). As these processes are, as a rule, allowed much 
latitude in dialects and unwritten languages, where no counteracting 
tendencies are at work, several IN idioms are an excellent field of study. 
The attempts made to derive the loss of final consonants from a substratum 
are interesting, but rather premature and not yet fully convincing **). A 
pecularity of Roti, Timor, Kupang, languages of the Ambon-group and 
other idioms in Eastern Indonesia requires special consideration: in 
Roti, for instance, k, n, and s are admitted as finals, but in a considerable 
number of cases the final is different from what one would expect: Mal. 
bérat “‘weight, heavy”, IN bayat: Roti belak; IN jalan “path”: Roti dalak; 
moreover, words which elsewhere end in a vowel may end in one of these 
consonants: IN Jima‘ “hand”: limak; IN mata‘ “eye”: Tim. mataf. Accor- 
ding to the theory founded by Jonker *), these languages first cast off 
all their final consonants, a condition which the closely related language 
of Bima has preserved to this day; in a later period articles and pronominal 


50) H. Zwaardemaker en L. P. H. Eykman, Leerboek der phonetiek, 1928, p. 193; 
I also refer to the results of the investigations undertaken by the ‘Laboratoire de Phoné- 
tique expérimental de la Fac. d. Lettres, Bucarest’, published in: Bulletin Linguistique I, 
1933. ” 


51) Ch. Bally, Linguistique générale et linguistique frangaise?, 1944, § 448. 


52) Cf., e.g., E. Stresemann, Die Paulohisprache, 1918, p. 5; H. Costenoble, Die 
Chamoro Sprache, 1940, p. 31 ff. 


53) See Father W. Schmidt, Die Sprachfamilien und Sprachenkreise der Erde, 1926, 
p. 297; cf. also O. C. Dahl, Le systeme phonologique du Proto-Malgache, in: Norsk 
Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap 10, 1937, p. 189 ff. 


54) J. C. G. Jonker, Over de eindmedeklinkers in het Rottineesch en Timoreesch, 
published in: Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié 59, 


1906, p. 263 ff. . 
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elements, which had been added to the words, lost their original force 
and became inseparable elements. 

In the interior of the disyllabic word-base we very often find one conso- 
nant: Mal. mata “eye”; pagut ‘“‘peck (of bird)”. There are, however, two 
types of so-called CVCCVC-words, the doubled taptap-type and the 
frequent Jintah (Mal. lintah “leech”) and térban- (Mal. térban “‘to fly”) 
types. Moreover we occasionally meet with a word like T Bat. golmok 
“(to be) thick”; O Jav. listu (beside Jitu) “handsome”. The ‘internal’ nasals 
and liquids are, however, often rather debile, there are many doublets 
or variants (Mal. ménkis: mékis “‘to defy”; K Bat. ampam : apam “‘cakes”), 
in Toba Batak the nasal has been assimilated to the tenuis (gattun “to 
hang” < gantun, which is still the written form), in other languages a nasal, 
which is found in the other IN idioms, seems to have disappeared (e.g. 
Nias /ita “leech” < Orig. IN /intah); some native alphabets systematically - 
omit writing it or use distinct letters to indicate mp etc., in which the 
occlusive element is often weak or liable to change. In many cases two 
variants acquired a different connotation: Mal. jabat “‘taking in the hand, 
clasping or grasping”: jambat “‘to hold the hand-rail” in jambat-an “balu- 
straded gangway, landing-stage, bridge’. As appears from the comparative 
study of IN languages and from the history of loan-words an ‘internal’ 
nasal or liquid is often not original (Mal. umpama “‘exemple”’ < Skt. upama 
“resemblance etc.”’; Jav. bérgasi < Dutch bagage “luggage’’). In a paper 
on this subject I tried to show that the attempts to elucidate these phenomena 
by Brandstetter ©) (the nasal has forced its way into the interior of the 
word-base from a prefix or suffix containing a nasal), Adriani **) (part 
of these cases owe their existence to an original nasal at the end of the word: 
Bar. bancu: Mal. basun “cylindrical wrapper of leaf’?) and Dempwolff 5”) 
(who distinguishes an old stratum, dating back to the “‘graue Vorzeit der. 
austronesischen Ursprache”, in which nasal combinations originated 
“durch den Zusammentritt zweier Wurzelwérter zu einem Stammwort’’, 
from a younger layer wherein these combinations arose from petrified 
infixes) will at best hold good in a limited number of cases. These authors, 
who studied the internal nasal combinations and nasals without giving 


55) Inwendige nasaal- en liquida-verbindingen in Indonesische talen, published in: 
Bijdragen, 101, p. 141 ff. See Brandstetter, Die Lauterscheinungen, § 234. 

56) N. Adriani, Spraakkunst der Bare’e Taal, 1931, § 13. 

57) Dempwolff, Die Lautentsprechungen der IN Lippenlaute i in einigen anderen austro- 
nesischen Siidseesprachen, Beihefte zur Zs. fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen, ll, p27 
Nasale im Ngadju, Zs. fiir Eing.-Spr. 13 (1922-3), p. 161 ff. 
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their attention to the ‘internal’ r and other parallel phenomena, unjustly 
neglected to found their investigations on the results of general linguistics. 
In my opinion the IN words of the Jintah- and terban- -types in a majority 
of cases display the same phenomena of so-called epenthesis, ‘anorganic’ 
or spontaneous nasalization etc. as are well-known in our own languages 
and dialects (in vulgar, low colloquial and dialectical Dutch we find pampier < 
papier “paper”, fonteuil < fauteuil, “‘arm-chair’’, férlies < valies “hand-bag”’, 
in French **) galantine < galatine). Of course, such phenomena as metathesis, 
analogy, blending etc., and, not to forget, sound-symbolism etc. (Malay 
kéléntan “repeated banging; wooden buffalo-bell or clapper’’ by the side 
of kélétak “‘continuous rapping or hammering”, kétak “‘a rap or tap’’) have 
also had a part in the history of these words. Many particulars, which I do 
not mention here, still await further investigation. 

Internal clusters of prenasalized occlusive and liquid, of s, occlusive 
and liquid etc. are, however, not entirely unknown: in Javanese colloquial 
speech we find such words as muspra “‘it is of no use”; gansrut “‘to slide 
along’; ganjlin “easy” and borrowed terms like Mal., Jav. listrik, listrig, 
beside Jistérik < Dutch electrisch ‘“‘electric’’. 

Part of the trisyllabic base-words have till now remained a difficult 
_ problem, especially the numerous names of plants and animals like Mal. 
béndalu, bénalu “‘tree-epiphyte”’; biawak “‘monitor-lizard’’; mélaman ‘‘acro- 
nychia laurifolia”. These names often occur in various forms: Mal. bénturon 
“bear-cat”: binturun, ménturun, ménurun, untaron. Future investigations 
into the ample materials will perhaps bring to light how far we may reckon 
with common IN processes of word-formation (cf. Mal. bémbéran “‘otter”’ 
= béran?, also mémbéran or méméran) and how far these words represent 
relics of proto- or even prae-IN layers. It seems, however, not beyond 
the bounds of probability that many of them will prove to constitute a 
IN class of words by their own. As we have already seen, many trisyllabic 
words are, from a historical point of view, “Streckformen’. 

Turning now to the analysis of words we can first state that very often 
monosyllabic roots, usually represented by the second syllable of the word- 
base, occur unchanged through many series of words with similar meaning’). 
These words or roots often recur in many languages. Thus, Mal. Tag. 
Bis. etc. nipis ‘‘thin, tenuous’, Ttb, apis “thin, small”, O Jav. Mal. tipis 


58) See C. Balcke, Die anorganischen Nasallaute im Franzésischen, Beihefte zur Zs. fiir 


romanische Philologie 39, 1912. ; | 
59) See also Brandstetter, Wurzel und Wort im den indonesischen Sprachen, 1910. 
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“thin, delicate”, O Jav. tapis ‘‘small” in manapis “to reduce in size” all 
contain a root pis “thin, small’; Mal. K Bat. /Jankah “step”, K Bat. etc. 
tinkah “step” etc. contain a root kah; Mal. sémpit, simpit “confined (of 
space), cramped, shut in”, sumpit “narrow”, sépit “nipping, to nip’’, apit 
“pressure between two disconnected surfaces” a root pit possessing the 
general meaning of “shutting in, nipping between etc.” As a rule an IN root 
consists of CVC, but exceptions are not seldom found: Jav. ipi, impi, 
Mal. mimpi, Ng.Day. nupi etc. ““dream’’. Of course, a root originally con- 
sisting of three sounds may have lost one of them through the operation 
of phonetic laws. Alongside of roots of two sounds, which appear to be ‘origi- 
nal’, there very often run roots of three components; thus, Mal. abu, Tag. 
abo, Jav. awu “‘ash’’, Mal. Jav. /ébu “‘dust’’, but also Tag. abok, Mal. abok 
“dust”, Jav. bubuk “‘powder’’, TBat. rabuk etc. There are many interesting 
phenomena, described by Brandstetter ®) under the head of root-variation: - 
OJav. Sund. kalan “ring”, K Bat. gulan “‘to roll’: O Jav. Sund. K Bat. gulun 
“to roll’; Sund. babuk “‘to smite violently”: amuk “‘to attack furiously” *). 
It must be emphasized that this variation, which might be an interesting 
subject of a comparative dissertation, affects the consonants of the root as 
well as the vowels. Apart from sound-symbolism and other more or 
less unsystematic primitive devices ®), which will be discussed farther on, 
it does not, as a rule, convey regular differences or variations of meaning. 
Hence these IN roots must not be regarded as closely resembling the Semitic 
root, in which the three (less often two or four) consonants are held together 
in different forms by characteristic vowels varying according to the idea 
which it is desired to express: Hebr. ganab “he has stolen’’, gonéb “‘stealing”’, 
ganib “‘stolen”, gannab “thief”. Nor must the Indoeuropean Ablaut be 
considered a parallel either: this inherited systematic vowel gradation, 
which arose under accentual and other conditions of the parent speech, 
which affected every syllable of the word, whether belonging to the root 
or to a formative element, and which were, in any ease, widely divergent 
from accentual conditions etc. in Orig. IN, has, as is well known, come to 
perform important grammatical and semantic functions. 

The word-base may be formed in different ways. First, there are roots 
that can serve as word-bases: OJav. sih “love, sympathy” by the side 
of Mal. kasih “affection”, Tag. kasi’ “intimacy”. From this it does not 


60) Brandstetter, 0.c., especially § 44 ff. 
61) Brandstetter’s conclusions are now and then incautious, e.g. § 45, I y. 
62) See Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 80, 1940, p. 133 ff. 
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follow that all roots, which are abstracted from the actual forms, were, 
in some remote period, monosyllabic words. Moreover, in many cases 
monosyllabism has arisen out of a former disyllabism: O Jav. ron “leaf”, 
€.g., is a contracted form: Mal. daun “leaf”, Tag. dahon, IN da‘un. The 
word-base may, further, be formed from the root by complete doubling 
(O Jav. laklak “to peel”; K Bat. gérgér “to cook”), by reduplication (Mal. 
etc. kikir “file, grater”) and by doubling and inserting the root vowel (rare 
in other languages than the Philippine): [loko batabat ‘to check’’ beside 
albat “‘to hinder’. Complete doubling occasionally expresses an intensi- 
fication of the word-meaning: K Bat. késkés “to bind tightly” beside 
binkés “to pack’. We also meet with cases of doubling with variation of 
the vowel: O Jav. punpan “insolent”. Now and then a combination of roots 
may form a word-base ®), a device unknown in IE, compounds excepted, 
because an IE word contains only one root: Sund. ruksak ‘“‘destroyed”’ 
beside O Jav. rug “destroyed” and sak “devastated”. To explain O Jav. 
rusak “damaged” as sprung from *ruksak seems a permissible hypothesis. 
We cannot help remembering the common IN device of cumulating syno- 
nyms: Jav. suka binah “‘(intensely) joyous”’, suka and bingah both expressing 
the idea of being joyful. As this device is also applied in the case of abbre- 
viated words (and abbreviation of this type is far from being rare), e.g. 
Jav. lunlit “nothing but skin and bone” beside balun “bone” and kulit 
**skin”, we had better suppose ruksak to be a petrified dvandva compound 
like Eng. pathway and haphazard. The next way in which word-bases are 
fashioned consists in the union of a prothetic vowel with the root-syllable. 
This prothesis of a meaningless initial vowel, which must in some cases 
have come about at a fairly remote epoch (T Bat. omas “gold”, Mal. 
émas, Ng.D. amas seem to imply IN ‘amas of ‘amat' “gold’’), is often met 
with: in Javanese we find éri “thorn” beside ri; épan “‘branch’”’ beside pan, 
and in borrowed words épan, pan “‘frying-pan”’ < Dutch pan; étir, tir “tar” < 
Dutch teer etc. While the English language, which possesses many mono- 
syllabic words, displays a remarkable tendency to abbreviate words of two 
or more than two syllables (pram < perambulator, phone <_ telephone), 
we find in IN languages an impulse to achieve a disyllabic form of the 
word-base. But there also exist instances of prothesis before disyllabic 
words: Mal. alintah, lintah “leech”; Min. alintan, lintan “position across”. 
‘This ‘accretion’, which reminds us of certain phenomena in the sphere 


63) The exposition of Brandstetter’s (0.c., § 80-84) is not entirely reliable. 
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of anaptyxis in sandhi to be observed in IE idioms ®), deserves, like that 
IN parallel of Gr. o77jA7 > iovijdn (Asia Minor), It. in istrada beside le 
strade: the ‘prothesis’ of a vowel to a word beginning with a combination 
of consonants (Dutch school “‘school”’ > iskola; Dutch strijken “to iron’ > 
Mal. istérika ‘‘flat-iron’’), a careful investigation. 

The most common method of fashioning word-bases consists in the 
indissoluble union of a formative element, which in much the largest 
number of cases occupies the first place, with the root. Brandstetter and 
other scholars unjustly called these formatives prefixes. One had better keep 
them entirely apart from the affixes, which are prefixed, inserted or suffixed 
to word-bases, as long as the identity of the affixes, which are much less 
numerous than the formatives, with these elements has not been proved. 
Thus, in Mal. balin “circling round a central point’’, gilin “rolling”, gulin 
“rolling along”, Jav. gulin “bolster”, Tag. T Bat. gilin etc. we distinguish - 
a root Jin and the preformative elements ba-, gi-, gu-. Till now, scholars 
have been more concerned with the roots than with the formatives, and 
with regard to their ‘origin’, ‘original meaning’, function etc. we grope 
in the dark. Yet, there is an interesting remark to be made: the element 
dé- appears in many Malay words which express a sound and most of 
which are onomatopoeic: dérak “‘a cracking sound; rattling”; dérau “‘the 
roar of rushing water”; dérus “a dull rustling or scratching sound”; déru 
“to roar” etc. Similarly, an element jen is found in a series of words indica- 
ting certain positions of the leg: jenkan “extension of aleg”’, jenken “standing 
or walking on tiptoe”; jenkat “too limp, to drag a leg”; jenget “‘to hop”. 
I am under the impression that analogy, blending or other processes of 
that order have had an important share in bringing about such series and 
I cannot help thinking that such French word-groups as cahute, caloge, 
camuche, caboulo, caborde etc. ®), all indicating some species of cot, are, 
to a certain degree, parallel cases. 

Now, it is as well to recall that there is a serious difficulty facing the 
student of IN linguistics. As I have set forth in a former paper ®), the 
structure of IN words is, generally speaking, in keeping with the structure 
of so-called ‘primitive’ words to a much greater extent than is the case 


64) See e.g. A. Bachmann, Beitrige zur schweizerischen Grammatik II, p. 105 f. 
(r — ) ar —in the German dialect of Vaud, Switzerland). 

65) See W. v. Wartburg, Einfithrung in Problematik und Methodik der Sprachwissen- 
schaft, 1943, p. 74f. 

66) Lingua I, p. 86 ff. See also my article ‘Some remarks on onomatopoeia, sound- 
symbolism etc.”, Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 80, p. 133i. 
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in IE languages. It is, consequently, often not possible to draw the line 
between the ‘affective’ or ‘emotive’ stratum and the ‘intellectual’ sphere, 
between ‘primitive’ and ‘non-primitive’ elements and to understand the 
mutual relation of both from the historical point of view. It is not nearly 
‘so certain as some scholars have tacitly admitted that by applying the 
methods of IE linguistics in a mechanical way, we can achieve adequate 
results in this field. We may connect Jav. Mal. gantun “hanging, suspended’’, 
NgDay. ganton etc. to an original *gantun, but this does not imply that 
a form gantin expressing the same generakidea and found in three or four 
languages proves the existence, in Original IN, of *gantin beside *gantun: 
the Malay words antun? “hanging holder to carry a kris etc.”, antin “pendent, 
hanging and swaying (of long objects)”, antin® “drop-earring’”’, gélanton 
(Batavia) “hanging loosely (of short fringes)” and gélantin (ibid.) “dangling 
in many places (of long fringes)’’ may easily be conceived as having arisen, 
in some way or other, under the influence of ‘primitive’ tendencies which 
may present themselves again in any other language. And when we try to 
write chapters on root-variation, we must duly (and not exaggeratedly) 
take into account such tendencies to ‘sound-symbolism’ etc. which are 
a living force in these languages: Mal. (Johore) ankit “to lift up with little 
effort”, ankut “carry away (of loading and unloading cargo etc.)” beside 
ankat “‘to lift up”. 

Without going further into this subject, of which the reader may already 
have gained a somewhat livelier idea by perusing my former paper, I cannot 
omit to take up the discussion of another ‘primitive’ process which may 
likewise be of great interest to the student of general linguistics ®”). As is well 
known, children, poets, the uncultivated or less cultivated groups and classes 
of our own society, in short all men whose speech is produced to a degree 
worth mentioning under the influence of ‘primitive tendencies’, like to 
play with their speech; such variations upon some of their familiar or 
newly learnt words as desert, dissert, dishert, désot, dessert ®*), such an 
inclination to twist all words into rimes: neusi-peusi, Gudrun-sludrun-pludrun, 
such arbitrary or playful variations or enlargements of words as Fr. 
frelimouse, phlymouse, phrylelimouse beside frimousse “face, phiz”; Dutch 
(Flemish) pateuter beside peuter ‘“‘a tiny tot”; (dial.) karnuffeln beside 
knuffelen “fondle”; Germ. gramuseln, kramuseln = “krabbeln, kitzeln’’, 


67) I discussed this point at length in a paper entitled ‘Indonesische Lasvormen’, 
Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, 102, p. 371 ff. 
68) O. Jespersen, Language®, p. 149. 
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beside gruseln “‘Schauder empfinden” (grusen, grausen) ®) may probably 
be found in any language. Now, these longer forms — no matter whether 
they are products of playfulness, results of popular etymology (adaptation) 
or derivatives — may easily by used to express subjective feelings and states 
of mind and emotional connotations, or to express certain effects: in 
Dutch daily parlance we occasionally hear such forms as ordinairderigheid 
““coarseness”’, used when the speaker wishes to emphasize that X’s manners 
are, in his opinion, unfully coarse or vulgar, and /uxurieus which is a popular 
emotive-intensive variant of /uxweus “luxurious, sumptuous”. In the same 
way splendiferous, splendidious exc. are ‘stronger’ forms by the side of splendid 
in English slang, and in Paris ouvéerier is a “prononciation emphatique 
et ironique pour ouvrier” ”°). 

In IN languages these processes of word-formation have, like other 
‘primitive devices’, a very wide scope. Words produced by the luxuriance- 
of speech in small communities, where the counteracting and regularizing 
factors (school, written literature etc.) are almost entirely missing, are 
extremely numerous and among them the so-called ‘Streckformen’ (words 
resulting from unsystematic insertion of an arbitrary element, vowel or 
vowel and consonant) form an important group. Thus. Malay sérampah 
“rubbish” is, as compared with sampah “‘refuse, rubbish’’, a Streckform; 
similarly cénonot “breastbone in fowl”: cunut; Gajo témpapak : tapak 
“palm of the hand”’; cf. also Jav. micik “‘keenly alive to one’s own interests”: 
mbékicik, such variations of form in the case of loan-words as Skt. chur? 
(churika) “knife, dagger’: Jav. cundrik, cundérik beside curiga “dagger’’; 
Skt. gapa- “curse”: Mal. sérapah; such sets as Mal. cémérlan “glitter, 
resplendent”: cérlan ‘“‘glittering, shine’; such twin-forms as Mal. jérai- 
jémarai “hanging down slackly”, etc. It is highly probably that many 
trisyllabic words, beside which we do not find disyllabic bases are, as to 
their origin, “Streckformen’. 

Moreover, we may not object to the hypothesis that there have existed 
‘Streck’-elements (inserted elements) which have developed into systematic 
infixes. For, on one hand we actually find many Streckformen, coinciding, 
as to their outward form, with regular IN derivatives: cf., e.g. Bar. talombo 
“a big state-lance”: Mal. tumbak “spear”; Bar. kalama “hilt” by the 
side of kama “hand” in Minahasa languages; Bar. kariki “‘arm-pit” by the 


69) I refer to H. Schréder, Streckformen, 1906. 
70) L. Sainéan, Le langage parisien au XIXe siécle, p. 100. 
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side of kiki, keke in other idioms; such words as témali in the Malay twin- 
form tali-témali “‘cordage”’ by the side of tali “rope, cord” (cf. the type 
sayur-mayur “edible vegetables of all sorts’: sayur “‘green food’’). The 
words of this description have often — but unjustly, if I am correct — been 
explained as petrified derivatives with -al-, -ar-, -ém- (-um-) infixes. And 
we can, I think, on the other hand, account for all facts concerning all 
trisyllabic words containing an element at or al in a plausible manner, 
if we reject the traditional view that all ar and al words contain a living 
or fossilized infix, the forms with a living infix being more original, and 
if we, on the contrary, first distinguish a ‘primitive’ layer, consisting of 
a) a group of unanalysable trisyllabic words containing the said syllables, 
b) a group of onomatopoeic terms, ‘Lautbilder’, sound-symbolic words”), 
in which r, / etc. have a part in bringing about the onomatopoeic or symbolic 
character of the word 7), c) terms which may be considered ‘Streckformen’ 
proper; if we, further, assume a rather frequent semantic differentiation 
— which is far from being rare in the case of doublets —, that occasionally 
formed groups of words within the same ranges of meaning, all characterized 
by ar, al etc. — these elements being very apt to express frequentative, 
iterative and similar connotations —; and, finally, regard the more or 
less regular and systematic infixes -ar- and -al- in part of the Indonesian 
domain, especially Javanese and Sundanese (cf. Bar. tente “‘shake”’: tarente 
“shake out”; Mal. gigi “tooth”: bér-gérigi “toothed, dentate, saw-like’’, 
and, then, Jav. kérampul, krampul “‘to float (repeatedly) on the surface’ 
beside kampul “‘float’’; sin kétaton pada patin glérén “the wounded groan 
everywhere” beside gérén “groan”, and, in Sundanese, where -ar- -al- 
form frequentatives and plurals, no matter whether the base is used as a 
substantive, an adjective, a verb etc.: jérit “cry, to cry”: tin jalérit “to cry 
loudly, to cry out, to cry (of many people)”; diyuk “‘to sit”: dariyuk “to sit 
(of many people, or plural); budak “child”: barudak “children” ; gédé “big”: 
galédé plur.) as the outcome of this process 7%). 

As the phenomena which may be termed ‘variability of the word-end’ 


71) See also Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 80, p. 192 ff. 

72) And here we must, of course, try to keep apart the living onomatopoeias etc., 
which are, in general, felt and considered as such in a speech-community, of which the 
relation to their substratum is still clear, and which form a category that is renewed and 
extended ever and anon from the words that were or may have been such in former times, 
but do no longer belong to this category. Be 

73) I refer to Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Ned.-Indié, 102, 
p. 401-438, where I fully discussed this question. 
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have been dealt with in this Review only quite lately ), we may now turn 
to a very succinct discussion of word-formation or analysis of words. 
Whereas one type of word-formation, which is by far the most outstanding, 
viz. derivation by means of affixes, is treated at length in all grammars 
of IN languages, other methods of forming words have often been over- 
looked. We must, however, deplore this omission, for this province of 
IN linguistics might supply almost unexhaustible material for many essays 
on haplology and other abbreviation of words, and on curious instances 
of lento- and allegro-forms, on metanalysis, retrograde derivation, phonetic 
and other differentiation, popular etymology, blending, borrowing and 
loan-translation ”), A very interesting, but difficult chapter of the scientific 
grammar of any IN idiom will have to discuss the question whether or 
in how far it will be possible to determine for each language the difference 
between phrases (syntactic constructions involving two or more ‘free 
forms’) and compounds. In connection with this point several opinions 
have been published, which, being all ill-considered, are in disagreement. 
As phonetics and phonemics have till now hardly attracted any attention, 
it is often not yet possible to say, whether, in a given language, there exist 
such characteristics for distinguishing between phrases and compounds 
as stress pattern, ‘juncture’, phonemic modification etc. 7°). Although 
that other feature of compounds, viz. their indivisibility, is not always 
easy to ascertain, because the constituent words of an IN phrase are not 
on all occasions liable to be separated by the insertion of other words in 
the same way as the parts of an English phrase, yet this criterium can often 
be applied. In Malay oran bésar “a notable, dignitary”; hari bésar “a 
festival or holiday” (bésar literally means “big, great”); raja muda “heir 
to the throne” (raja “king”, muda “‘young, youth, junior’) are, as such, 
indivisible units, whereas rumah bésar means “‘a big house” and rumah’ 
térlalu bésar “a very big house’’. In several IN languages a number of words 
have a special combining form which appears only in compounds. Nasali- 
zation of the first sound of a word is often indicative of its being intimately 
connected with the preceding word: Mori wiwi ntahi “‘beach’’, beside 
wiwino tahi andio “the shore of this sea”. But the opposition is not always 


74) See my paper ‘The Javanese vocabulary of courtesy’, Lingua I, De Soot 

75) I refer to a short paper on the subject ‘Enkele opmerkingen over woordvorming’, 
Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Ned.Indié, 100, p. 127 ff. 

76) For convenience’s sake I refer to B. Bloch and G. L. Trager, Outline of linguistic 
analysis 1942, p. 66. 
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so distinct that this nasalization may be used as a characteristic for discerning 
compounds: we have occasionally met with the tendency to nasalize in any 
case of possessive government. In Malay a form ankat, apart from 
its being used as an imperative, only appears in anak ankat “adopted child”’ 
(ménankat anak means “to adopt a child”, ménankat tanan “to lift the hand”, 
but “uplifted” is di-ankat). Similarly, in Mori watu pute denotes a definite 
kind of stone (lit. “‘white stone’’), whereas the idea of “white” is expressed 
by mo-pute (cf. the German type Hochschule). In the Roti compound 
ama-nak (lit. “father and brother’’) “the next of kin” the first constituent 
differs from amak “father” in the modification of its first member which 
represents the older form. Although the order of the constituents is the 
same in a phrase of the ‘rumah bésar’ type and in many compounds, we 
find numerous instances of another type of compound: Mal. sakit hati 
diterally sakit “ill, diseased’’, hati “‘heart”) “annoyed, vexed; annoyance, 
llwill”; bésar mulut (literally: bésar “big”, mulut ‘“mouth’’) “boastful; 
impudent”. This type is not ‘irregular’, but corresponds, as to the order 
of its constituents, with a well-known IN sentence-type: Mal. oran itu 
mashur namanya (literally “man that famous his-name”’) “(the name of) 
hat man is famous”; hence, oran itu sakit hatinya “that man is annoyed”, 

As I do not intend to anticipate the results of an inquiry into the IN 
sompound, which is in preparation, I only add that in the course of the last 
Jecennia Malay has, under the influence of Dutch, acquired a large number 
9f new compounds. Afterwards, in the second half of the 19th century, 
when printing-presses, newspapers and magazines began to spring up in 
juick succession and schools, post and railways came to be established, 
he influence of the West took root in many branches of culture and literary 
ictivity, largely inspired by European models, embraced subjects which 
vere unknown in former days. The adaptation of IN languages, and first 
ind foremost of Malay, to meet the requirements of the spread of western 
ulture, the rapid growth of written and so-called modern Malay, and its 
eing promoted to the literary and official language in modernized 
ociety would provide us with ample material for an important volume 
m the social aspects of language. I must confine myself to a few remarks 
mn word-formation. Apart from hosts of borrowings from Dutch (and, 
nainly in the Straits, from English): jurnalistik, partikulir, télégrap (taligrap), 
risis, we find many loan-translations: kébansaan “nationalism” (a deri- 
ative of bansa ‘descent, race, family” which underwent an extension 
f meaning: “nation”); kédudukan “‘situation, position, seat” imitates 
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Dutch zete/ (‘‘a seat in a representative body”), the terms kéténtuan hidug 
and asuransi jiwa are translations of the Dutch /evensverzekering “‘life-insu- 
rance”’; néraca “‘balance for weighing’ of the Dutch balans in the sense 
of “correspondence between debit and credit side of an account’. Many 
of these terms are thoroughly deliberate imitations, proposed by literary 
men or ventured by journalists. For us, a literal translation into Dutch 
is often the easiest way to understand these neologisms. 

Before changing the subject we must observe that the languages of the 
Indian Archipelago may also supply us with an abundance of data concer- 
ning the influence of ‘primitive tendencies’ on the vocabulary. The well- 
known phenomenon of verbal tabu is wide-spread in this region. As the 
peoples, which speak these languages often firmly believed or still believe 
that there exist mysterious connections between various objects and events 
and, moreover, that names and other words are closely related to, or even 
‘identical’ with the persons or objects they stand for, it is not surprising to 
find many reflexes of these convictions in their manner of giving names 
to persons and things and in their methods of interpreting words. According 
to the Toradjas (Celebes) the tree called /énturu sleeps, because its name is 
related to or considered to be related to turu “to sleep’, and, in fact, at 
night its leaves shrink and close as if they are going to bed; but these leaves 
are also used as a soporiferous medicine. The tendency to avoid ‘dangerous’ 
words and to replace them by circumlocutions and other terms is, as we 
have seen in another article “”), wide-spread. 

Turning now to the most usual and most ‘systematic’ manner of forming 
words, we first observe that word-bases may either do duty in a sentence 
just as they are, or else they may be extended by affixes in order to perform 
that task. Thus, in the Malay sentence Jalu bér-jalan masuk hutan dan naik 
gunun, mé-lalu-i padan dan mé-nyébéran-i sunai, the words masuk, hutan, 
gunun etc. are base-words, the words bér-jalan, mé-lalu-i, mé-nyébéran-1 
derivatives of base-words by means of affixes. Substantives occur more 
frequently without extension than verbs. Yet, Malay and other IN languages 
possess a small number of so-called “base-verbs’, which ordinarily express 
very common ideas: Mal. pérgi “to go”; datan “to come”; naik “to mount”: 
tidur “‘to sleep’. Among the affixes we find in the various individual 
languages, several are common Indonesian, e.g. -an, which among other 
things serves to form nouns denoting a place: Mal. Jabuh-an “‘roadsted”’ 


71) I refer to Lingua I, p. 337 ff. 
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(Jabuh “casting anchor’); Magindanao (Phil.) niugan “cocoa-nut grove” 
(niug “‘cocoa-nut palm’’); -i which makes a kind of transitive verbs, denoting 
actions in relation to a place: Mal. mé-nurun-i mega “to descend from the 
clouds”’; Jav. madan- i “to shed light on something”, etc. 78). The view that 
the tongues of the Philippines and the northern peninsula of Celebes, which 
possess very extensive and intricate systems of affixes 7°), should represent 
a more original phase of IN word-formation and word-structure, is ill- 
founded and must, unless arguments are adduced in favour of it, be 
regarded as resulting from the old theories of Schleicher, Max Miiller 
and other scholars of the 19th century, according to whom the history 
of language is “nothing but a gradual process of decay”, the prehistoric 
“richness” and fullness of forms being granted on unsound arguments. 
Whereas the old authors of books on the Malay language did not puzzle 
their brains with the question as to the origin or original meaning of the 
affixes, the Javanist Roorda (Javanese Grammar, 1855) was, as far as 
I know, the first to contend that affixes and formatives are etymologically 
related to each other and to certain autonomous words in the same languages. 
Here the influence of the older period of Indoeuropean linguistics made 
itself felt: ‘“‘Aus den einsylbigen Wurzeln gehen Nomina hervor.... 
durch Anfiigung von Sylben, die wir nicht, ohne sie untersucht zu haben, 
als fiir sich bedeutungslos, gleichsam als iibernatiirliche mystische Wesen 
-ansehen diirfen, und denen wir nicht mit einem todten Glauben an ihre 
unkennbare Natur entgegentreten wollen’’. ®) This opinion was dogma- 
tically adhered to by Roorda (who held that, e.g., Jav. katon ‘‘seen’’ ori- 
ginally meant “‘come to sight’’, because ka- must be considered identical 
with the alee preposition ka, ké “towards” and with ka in Jav. téka 
“to come’’, where it forms the root-syllable, the first element (7é) of this 
word being of course identical with té in témén “sincere, outspoken’’) 
and adopted by many other scholars (Van der Tuuk, H. Kern) and writers. 
Although this view may doubtless be maintained in a number of cases, 
it is far from being proved in its entirety — nay, it rests upon a mixture 
of preconceived ideas and antiquated grammatical teaching which has 
‘nothing to do with modern linguistics — and it seems a sound principle 


78) Brandstetter has given particulars in his essay “Gemeinindonesisch und Urindone- 
sisch’, 1911, § 143, which is, however, already somewhat old-fashioned. 

79) In the language of Sangir we find 89 prefixes, 6 infixes and 5 suffixes, in modern 
Javanese -++ 20 prefixes, 2 infixes, 4 suffixes (several prefixes are rare), in the language 
of Bima only a few prefixes. 

80) F. Bopp, Vergleichende Grammatik des Sanskrit etc.2 I (1857), § 110, p. 240. 
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to keep these elements and autonomous words apart as long as their relation 
has not been demonstrated by sufficient evidence, or, at least, been admitted 
by a valid hypothesis. Such guesses as Adriani’s 81) suggestion that bi- 
in Sangir bitondo “to twist the body, to stretch one’s foot” (: tondo “to 
creep or crawl”) might be identical with -pi in Old Jav. api “pretext” are 
of little use. And for the judgment pronounced by the same scholar *), 
that infixes are, generally speaking, nothing but transposed prefixes, I see 
no solid grounds, in spite of the often alleged fact that we ordinarily find 
such sets as OJav. tinumbas (infix -in-: tumbas “‘to buy’’), but, the base- 
word beginning with a vowel, in-ayat (prefix in-: ayat “aim at, point at”), 
ruméné (infix -un-: réné “to hear’’), beside um-andém (prefix -um-: andém 
collapse’). As compared with several other families of languages, the IN 
tongues often possess striking examples of infixed elements. Thus, in Tagalog 
-in- forms nouns indicating what is formed by an action, e.g. sinulid ‘spun 
cotton’ from sulid “to spin”; from names of coloured objects it forms 
names of colours, e.g. ginulay ‘“‘greenish blue” from gulay “‘vegetables’’; 
besides, a preterit is made from the root by inserting -in- in the first syllable 
(if the initial is a consonant). In other languages -in- conveys the idea of 
(being) exposed to”: Mentaway tinobo “exposed to the action of smoke”. 
In Old Javanese it does duty as a means of expressing in a narrative way 
that the process (i.e. the idea expressed by a verb) occurs or happens to 
a substance (i.e. the thing or person meant by a substantive): safijata 
rinégép nira “‘they seized their arms”; in much the largest number of cases 
the agent is expressed or known. The investigations concerned with the 
different problems regarding the etymological and semantic relations of 
the affixes have only in part prepared the way for a fruitful discussion. 

Let us finally try to give some idea of the function of these affixes. 
Whereas in Sanskrit or Latin verbal suffixes relate the word to the rest 
of the sentence (Latin -a- or occasionally -e- conveying the idea of 
mood, -bd- the idea of time etc.), the prefixes being generally confined 
to the expression of such ideas as delimit the meaning of the root or 
base-word as such (the Sanskrit augment being an exception), whereas 
on other groups of languages the grammatically significant elements 
are prefixed to the radical, IN languages do not, as a rule, distinguish 
between prefixes and suffixes in this way. In Javanese, both the prefix 


81) N. Adriani, Sangireesche Spraakkunst, 1893, p. 139. 
82) Adriani, in ‘Hoofdstukken uit de Spraakkunst van het Tontemboansch, naar 
aanteekeningen.... van J. A. T. Schwarz, 1908, p. 171. 
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pa- and the suffix -an may serve to form nouns denoting an instrument: 
pa-tuku “purchase-money” (tuku “to buy”), sarin-an ‘filter’ (sarin “to 
filter’); besides, they often cooperate in making such nouns: pa-sunat-an 
“a knife used to circumcise a Moslem” (sunat “‘circumcision’’). In a number 
of Philippine languages, Buginese etc. pa- is instrumental in forming 
causative verbs: Buginese pa-onro “to cause a person to dwell’ (onro 
“to dwell”); in Old Jav. this function of pa- is rather uncommon, but 
besides, this language possesses a suffix -akén, which, being quite 
common in other IN languages, may express the same idea: O Jav. 
ma-nhurip-akén “to bring back to life, to revive” (hurip “life’). On the 
other hand, Indoeuropean affixes are, in the first place, instrumental 
in forming words and stems, the endings serving as means by which relations 
to the other words of the sentence, the ideas of person, plurality etc. are 
expressed; — we confine ourselves, of course, to those IE languages that 
possess a complete system of endings. As the above-mentioned words 
and hosts of other terms (e.g. Mal. makan-an “food’’: makan “‘to eat’’) 
may teach us, IN affixes often have the same function. In addition to this 
they may convey such ideas as in Latin and Sanskrit are expressed by 
definite endings: Old Jav. pa-turu must be translated as an imperative: 
“sleep”: Skt. svapi-hi, svapi-ta. As flection is, generally speaking, unknown 
in these languages, affixes occasionally have also a grammatical function. 
The Old Jav. element pa- forms causatives, substantives (pa-lawad “‘visit’’: 
lawad “‘to visit’”) and imperatives. The zero-element takes an important 
part in this system of affixes. 

(To be continued). 
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H. K. J. Cowan, Aanteheningen betreffende de verhouding van het Atjéhs tot 
de Mon-Khmer talen. M. G. Emeis, De inversie in het moderne Maleis. — Id. 
Vol. 105 (1949), fasc. 1. P. Drabbe, Bijzonderheden uit de talen van Frederik- 
Hendrik-Eiland: Kimaghama, Ndom en Riantana. J. Gonda, Opmerkingen 
over Oud-Javaanse zinsleer. — Id., fasc. 2—3. J. Gonda, Prolegomena tot een 
theorie dey woordsoorten in Indonesische talen. — Id., fasc. 4. J. Gonda, Over 
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Indonesische werkwoordsvormen, I—II. P. Drabbe, Aantekeningen over twee 
talen in het Centraal Gebergte van Nederlands Nieuw-Guinea. 


CAHIERS FERDINAND DE SAUSSURE (Genéve), 7 (1948). R. Godel, 
Homonymie et tdentité. A. V. Isaéenko, Morphologie, syntaxe et phraséologie. 
S. Karcevski, Sur la parataxe et la syntaxe en russe. PUBLICATIONS présen- 
tées en séance: Heinrich Junker, Sprachphilosophisches Lesebuch, Heidelberg 
1948 (A. Juvet). L. L. Hammerich, Laryngeal before Sonant, Copenhague 
1948 (R. Godel). NECROLOGIE: Maurice Grammont (Eug. Wiblé), — Id. 
8 (1949). C.-E. Bazell, Syntactic Relations and Linguistic Typology. A. Burger, 
Sur le passage du systéme des temps et des aspects de l’indicatif, du latin au roman 
commun. E, Buyssens, Mise au point de quelques notions fondamentales de la 
phonologie. PUBLICATIONS présentées en séance: A. G. Haudricourt et 
A. G. Juilland, Essai pour une histoire structurale du phonétisme frangais, 
Paris 1949 (A. Burger). Maurice Grammont, Phonétique du grec ancien, Lyon 
1948 (Léopold Gautier). C. de Boer, Syntaxe du francais moderne, Leiden 1947 
(R. Godel). N.S. Troubetzkoy, Principes de phonologie (traduits par J. Can- 
tineau), Paris 1949 (R.G.). Bjorn Carlberg, Subjektsvertauschung und Ob- 
jektsvertauschung im Deutschen, Lund 1949 (A. Juvet). Orientalia Neer- 
landica, Leiden 1948 (Edmond Sollberger). 


CASOPIS PRO MODERNI FILOLOGII (Prague), Vol. XXXII, fasc. 1 
(1948). J. Vachek, Sesty mezindrodni linguisticky sjezd v Pdyt%i. — Id. fasc. 2 
(1948) Movoznavstvo. Naukovi Zapiski, tom IV—V. Ak. Nauk ukrainskoi 
RSR. Inst. movoznavstva im. O. O. Potebni (Ivan Pafikevic). — Id., Vol. 
XXXII (1949—’50), fasc. 1. C. E. Bazell, The Fundamental Syntactic Rela- 
tions. —Id., fasc. 2. REVIEWS: Kenneth L. Pike, The Intonation of Ameri- 
can English, Ann Arbor, 1947 (W. R. Lee). Kenneth L. Pike, Phonemics, Ann 
Arbor, 1947 (Jivi Kramsky). 


ETUDES SLAVES ET ROUMAINES (Budapest), Vol. I (1948) fasc. 1. 
L. Tamas, Les recherches linguistiques slaves et roumaines en Hongrie (1939— 
1946). REVIEWS: Sor, R.O.- Cemodanov, N. S. Vvedenie v jazykovedenie 
(Introduction to Linguistics) (L. Gdldi). Regnéll, C. G. Uber den Ursprung 
des Slavischen Verbalaspektes (O. Szemerény1). — Id. fasc. 2. O. Szemerényi, 
Sur l’unité linguistique balto-slave. L. Tamas, Les vecherches linguistiques 
slaves et roumaines en Hongrie (1939—1946). — Id. fasc. 3. O. Szemerenyi, 
Sur l’unité linguistique balto-slave (suite). — Id., fasc. 4. L. Tamas, Les recher- 
ches linguistiques slaves et roumaines en Hongrie (1939—1946) (suite). 


INTERNATIONALES ARCHIV FUR ETHNOGRAPHIE Vol. XLV, no. 
4—6 (1947) B. H. Stricker, De indeling der Egyptische taalgeschiedenis. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LINGUISTICS (Bal- 
timore, Md.), Vol. 14 (1948), No. 1. Charles F. Hockett, Potawatomi I: 
Phonemics, Morphophonemics, and Morphological Survey. Joseph B. Casa- 
grande, Comanche Baby Language. Gladys A. Reichard, Significance of Aspi- 
vation in Navaho. James Lauriault, Alternate-Mora Timing in Shipibo. John 

-P. Harrington, Matako of the Gran Chaco. Morris Swadesh, South Greenlandic 
Paradigms. Paul L. Garvin, Kutenai I: Phonemics. George L. Trager, The 
Indian Languages of Brazil. Sol Tax, Manuscripts on Middle American Lan- 
guages and Cultures. REVIEWS: Eugene A. Nida, The Descriptive Analysis 
of Words, Ann Arbor 1946 (W. D. Preston). Gladstone Chaves de Melo, A 
Lingua do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro 1946 (George L. Trager). — Id. No. 2. Charles 
F. Hocket, Potawatomi II: Derivation, Personal Prefixes, and Nouns. Marian- 
na C. Slocum, Tzeltal (Mayan) Noun and Verb Morphology. Paul L. Garvin, 
Kutenai II: Morpheme Variations. Donald E. Sinclair and Kenneth L. Pike, 
The Tonemes of Mesquital Otomi. C. F. Voegelin, A Sample of Technical Terms 
in Linguistics. REVIEWS: C. H. de Goeje, Etudes linguistiques caribes II, 
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Amsterdam 1946 (W. D. Preston). Potter, Kopp and Green, Visible Speech, 
New York 1947 (John P. Harrington). — Id. No. 3. Charles F. Hockett, 
Potowatomi III: The Verb Complex. George L. Trager, Taos I: A Language 
Revisited. Eunice Victoria Pike, Problems in Zapotec Analysis. Paul L. Garvin, 
Kutenai III: Morpheme Distributions (Prefix, Theme, Suffix). Jules Henri, 
The Kaingang Language. REVIEWS: Aboriginal Linguistics (Cuernavaca, 
Morelos, Mexico) Vol. I (1947), No. 1 (W. D. Preston). Lingua (Haarlem), 
Vol. 1 (1948), No. 1 (George L. Trager). — Id. No. 4. Charles F. Hockett, 
Potawatomi IV: Particles and Samples Texts. Morris Swadesh, Soctologic 
Notes on Obsolescent Languages. Richard S. Pittman, Nahuatl Honorifics. 
Hans Wolff, Yuchi Phonemes and Morphemes, with Special Reference to Person 
Markers. Mary R. Haas, Classificatory Verbs in Muskogee. Harry Hoijer, The 
Apachean Verb, Part IV: Major Form Classes. Kenneth Croft, A Guide to 
Source Material on Extinct North American Indian Languages. REVIEWS: 
A Note on ,Structure’ (Review of de Goeje by W. D. Preston. IJAL 14. 132— 
4, 1948) (Charles F. Hockett). Schultz-Lorentzen, A Grammar of the West 
Greenland Language, Copenhagen 1945 (W. D. Preston). A. L. Kroeber, Race, 
Language, Culture, Psychology, Prehistory, New York 1948 (C. F. Voegelin). 
— Vol. 15 (1949), No. 1. William L. Wonderly, Some Zoquean Phonemic and 
Morphophonemic Correspondences. Harry Hoijer, The Apachean Verb, Part V: 
The Theme and Prefix Complex. W. D. Preston and C. F. Voegelin, Seneca I. 
Nils M. Holmer, Goajivo (Avawak) I: Phonology. REVIEWS: Kenneth L. 
Pike, Phonemics, A Technique for Reducing Languages to writing, Ann Arbor 
1947 (C. F. Voegelin). Nils M. Holmer, Critical and Comparative Grammar of 
the Cuna Language, Goteborg 1947 (W. D. Preston). — Id. No. 2. Henry 
Osborn and William Smalley, Formulae for Comanche Stem and Word For- 
mation. Frances Leon and Morris Swadesh, Two Views of Otomi Prosody. 
Viola Waterhouse, Learning a Second Language first. Nils M. Holmer, Goajivo 
(Avawak) II: Nouns and Associated Morphemes. Mary R. Haas, The Position 
of Apalachee in the Muskogean Family. REVIEWS: Reply to Hockett (W. D. 
Preston). Berard Haile, Learning Navaho, Saint Michaels, Arizona, Vol. 3 and 
4, 1947/’48 (Thomas A. Sebeok). Dean Pittman, Practical Linguistics, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1948 (Venda J. Riggs). — Id. No. 3. Harry Hoijer and Edward 
Dozier, The Phonemes of Tewa, Santa Clava Dialect. Nils M. Holmer, Goajiro 
(Avawak) III: Verbs and Associated Morphemes. J. P. Rumberger, Jr., Ethno- 
linguistic Observations Based on Kalapuya Texts. Edith E. Crowell, A Preli- 
minary Report on Kiowa Structure. Julia Supple and Celia M. Douglass, 
Tojolabal (Mayan): Phonemes and Verb Morphology. D. B. Shimkin, Shoshone, 
I: Linguistic Sketch and Text. REVIEWS: David Diringer, A Key to the 
History of Mankind, New York 1948 (Kenneth Croft). — Id. No. 4. D. B. 
Shimkin, Shoshone, II: Morpheme List. Henrietta Andrews, Phonemes and 
Morphophonemes of Temoayan Otomi. Ernest Bender, Cherokee II. Venda 
Riggs, Alternate Phonemic Analyses of Comanche. Nils M. Holmer, Goajiro 
(Avawak) IV: Texts. REVIEWS: Kenneth L. Pike, Tone Languages. A 
Technique for Determining the Number and Type of Pitch Contrasts in a 
Language, with Studies in Tonemic Substitution and Fusion, Ann Arbor 
1948 (George Herzog). Raymond C. Truex and Carl E. Kellner, Detailed Atlas 
of the Head and the Neck, New York 1948 (W. D. Preston). Revista do Museu 
Paulista. Nova serie. Vol. 1 (1947), Sao Paulo (George L. Trager). — Vol. 16 
(1950), No. 1. Stanley Newman and Robert Weitlaner, Central Otomian I: 
Proto-Otomi Reconstructions, Viola Waterhouse and May Morrison, Chontal 
Phonemes. REVIEWS: Mary L. Foster and George M. Foster, Sierra Popu- 
laca Speech, Washington 1948 (C. F. Voegelin and George L. Trager). Sal- 
vador Ugarte, Catalogo de Obras Escritas en Lenguas Indigenas de México o 
que Tratan de Ellas. De la Biblioteca Particular de Salvador Ugarte, México 
1949 (William Wonderly). Tadeusz Milewski, Zarys Jezykoznawstwa Ogdélnego 
II: Rozmieszcenie Jezykéw 2: Atlas, Lublin-Krakéw 1948 (W. D. Preston), — 
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Id. No. 2. Hans Wolff, Comparative Siouan I. Benjamin Lee Whorf, Ax 
American Indian Model of the Universe. Stanley Newman and Robert Weit- 
laner, Central Otomian II: Primitive Central Otomian Reconstruction. Cornelia 
Mak, A Unique Tone Perturbation in Mixteco. W. Neil Hawkins, Patterns of 
Vowel Loss in Macushi (Carib). REVIEWS: Franz Boas, Kwakiutl Grammar 
with a Glossary of the Suffixes. Ed. by Helene Boas Yampolski, with the 
collaboration of Zellig S. Harris, Am. Philosophical Soc. New Series, Vol. 37 
(1947) (Stanley Newman and Robert A. Hall). Cecilio A. Robelo, Diccionario 
de Aztequismos o Sea Jardin de Las Rafces Aztecas, México, D. F. 1948 
(Howard W. Law). J. Ignacio Davila Garibi, La Escritura del Idioma Nahuatl 
a Través de los Siglos, Mex. Cy. 1948 (Kenneth Croft). 


* IZVESTIJA AKADEMII NAUK SSSR (Moscow-Leningrad), Vol. VII 
(1948) no. 1. A. P. Barannikov, Soviet Indology. Arn. Gikobava, The Linguistic 
Traits of the Kartvelian Languages. E. A. Bokarev, The Expression of Subject- 
Object Relations in the Daghestan Languages. A. A. Cholodovic, The Partitive 
Attribute in the Japanese Language. C. D. Kacneljson, About the Question of 
Stadiality in the Theory of Potebnja. — Id. no. 2. P. S. Kuznecov, The Phone- 
mic System of the Serbocroatian Language. — Id. no. 3. A. N. Gvozdev, The 
Influence of Interdialectal Communication on the Phonetic Systems of Russian 
Dialects. K. Dondua, The Morphological Expression of the Active (Ergative) 
Construction in the Adyghe and Kartvelian Groups of the Caucasian Languages. 
Arn. Cikobava, The Historical Relations of Nominative and Ergative Construc- 
tion in View of the Data of the Old Georgian Language. A. Desnickaja, The 
Problem of the Historical Unity of the Indoeuropean Languages. V. F. Sismarev, 
A Book on the History of the French Language (M. Cohen, Histoire d’une 
langue. Le frangais, des lointaines ovigines a nos jours, Paris 1947). — Id. 
no. 4. L. R. Zinder, Do Speech Sounds Exist? Ju. S. Maslov, Aspect and 
Lexical Meaning of the Verb in Modern Literary Russian. P. Skorik, The Par- 
ticiple in the Chukchee Language. M. H. Bogoljubov, Nominal Sentence and 
Copula. — Id. no. 5. L. O. Reznikov, Against Agnosticism in Linguistics. 
P. A. Budagov, The Functions of the Personal Pronouns in Modern Rumanian. 
E. A. Referovskaja. The Category of Aspect in the French Verb. — Id. no. 6. 
I. I. MeSéaninov, The Situation in Linguistic Science. F. P. Filin, Two Trends 
in Linguistics. I. I. MeSéaninov, The Paleoasiatic Languages. D. V. Bubrich, 
The Problem of the Relationship between the Samojed and the Finno-Ugric 
Languages. V. 1. Cincius, Problems of the Comparative Grammar of the Manchu- 
Tunguz Languages. T. I. Petrova, Figurative Words in the Nanaj Language. 
_O. P. Sucrik, The Language of the Nanaj along the River Kura. E. Ubrjatova, 
~ Some Particularities of the Word- Base in Yakut. P. A. Skorik, The Expression 
of Subject- Object Relations in Chukchee. L. R. Zinder, The Experimental 
Study of the Phonetics of the Northern Languages. — Id. Vol. VIII (1949), 
fasc. 1. K. D. Dondua, The ,,Timeless’’ Present in the Active Construction. 
V. A. Avrorin, The Categories of Tense and Aspect in Mandshu. — Id., fasc. 2. 
N. I. Feljdman, Pavataxis of Whole and Part in Japanese. I. R. Gerbaé, The 
Semantics of Prepositional Attributes in Modern English. — Id., fasc. 3. G. F. 
-Turéaninov, The Category of Aspect in the Circassian Languages. M. Abita, 
Incorporation in the Kabardino-Circassian Language. — Id., fasc. 4. T. P. 
_Lomtev, The Problem of the Phoneme in the Light of the New Linguistic Doctrine. 
V. N. Sidorov, and I. S. Iljinskaja, The Expression of Subject and Object in 
Modern Literary Russian. G. A. Menovs¢ikov, Agglutination and the Basic 
Constructions of the Simple Sentence in Eskimo. V. G. Admoni, The Problem 


of Word-Order. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY (Boston), Vol. 
69 no. 1 (Jan.-March 1949). H. Lewy, Origin and Development of the Sexagest- 
mal System of Numeration. REVIEWS: Wolf Leslau, Gafat Documents: 
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Records of a South-Ethiopic Language. Grammar, Text and Comparative 
Vocabulary (H. J. Polotsky). 


THE JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(Columbus, Ohio), Vol. XLIV (1949) fasc. 1. Mary Alice White, A Study of 
Schizophrenic Language. Gertrud L. Wyatt, Stammering and Language 
Learning in Early Childhood. 


JOURNAL ASIATIQUE, Vol. CCXXXVI (1948), Fasc. 1. A. G. Hau- 
dricourt, Les phonémes et le vocabulaire du thai commun. — Id., Vol. 
CCX XXVIII (1950), Fasc. 1. CHRONIQUES: Maxime Rodinson, Le chamito- 
sémitique a la lumiéve d’un nouvel ouvrage (M. Cohen, Essai comparatif sur le 
vocabulaire et la phonétique du chamito-sémitique, Paris 1947). 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY (Lancaster, Pa.), Vol. XLVI (1949), 
no. 1. A. Isenberg, The Esthetic Function of Language. — Id. no. 12. Justus 
Meyer, Language as a Biological Phenomenon. 


JOURNAL DE PSYCHOLOGIE (Paris), Vol. XLI (1948), Fasc. 2. F. Mi- 
kus, Réalité physique et expression linguistique. G. Galichet, Valeurs sémanti- 
ques et valeurs grammaticales. — Id., fasc. 3. R. L. Wagner, De l’analyse et de 


la comparaison en linguistique. — Id., Vol. XLII (1949), fasc. 1. M. Durand, - 


De quelques éliminations d’homonymes chez un enfant, — Id., fasc. 2. J. Kuryto- 
wicz, Linguistique et théorie du signe. — Id., fasc. 3. R. L. Wagner, Le langage 
et Vhomme. — Id., fasc. 4. COMPTES RENDUS: Th. Alajovanine et P. 
Mozziconacci, L’aphasie et la désintégration fonctionelle du langage, Paris, 
(L.Gayral). 


JOURNAL DE LA SOCIETE DES AMERICANISTES (Paris), nouvelle 
série, Vol. XXXVII (1948). Paul L. Garvin, Esquisse du systeme phonologique 
du Nambikwara-Tarunde. Paul Rivet, La famille linguistique Guahibo. 


JOURNAL DE LA SOCIETE DES OCEANISTES, Vol. IV (1948). A. 
Haudricourt, Les langues du nord de la Nouvelle Calédonie et la grammaire 
comparée. 


LANGUAGE, (Baltimore, md.), Vol. 24, (1948), no. 2. W. F. Twaddell, 
The Prehistoric Germanic Short Syllabics. Fang-Kuei Li, The Distribution of 
Initials and Tones in the Sui Language. Eugene A. Nida, The Analysis of 
Grammatical Constituents. REVIEWS: A. Benvenuto Terracini, ‘Qué es la 
linguistica? Tucuman (Argentina) 1942 (Morris Swadesh). Harry Hoijer and 
others, Linguistic Structures of Native America, New York 1946 (Charles 
F. Hockett). Johannes Friedrich, Hethitisches Elementarbuch I en II, Heidel- 
berg 1940/46 (Edgar H. Sturtevant). Hans Krahe, Die Illyrische Namengebung, 
Wiirzburg n.d. (Evnst Pulgram). Vittore Pisani, Linguistica generale e indo- 
europea: Saggi e discorsi I, Milano 1947 (Roland G. Kent). Michel Lejeune, 
Traité de phonétique grecque, Paris 1947 (Roland G. Kent). H. Fournier, Les 
verbes ,,dire’’ en grec ancien, Paris 1946 (Henry M. Hoenigswald). Leonard 
Robert Palmer, A Grammar of the Post-Ptolemaic Papyri, Vol. 1, Part 1, 
London 1945 (Henry M. Hoenigswald). Constantin Danguitsis, Etude descrip- 
tive du dialecte de Démirdési (Brousse, Asie Mineure), Paris 1943 (Henry and 
Renée Kahane). Friedrich Kainz, Einfiihrung in die Sprachpsychologie, Wien 
1946 (Gordon M. Messing). Sextil Puscariu, Die Rumanische Sprache, ihr 
Wesen und ihre volkliche Pragung, Leipzig 1943 (Gordon M. Messing). Poul 
Hoybye, L’accord en francais contemporain, Copenhague 1944 (Lawton P. G. 
Peckham). Alberto Menarini, Ai margine della lingua, Firenze 1947 (Robert 
A. Hall). Fernand Mossé, Manuel de l'anglais du moyen Age des origines au 
XIVe siécle. I. Vieil-anglais, Paris 1945 (Elliott V. K. Dobbie). Harald Grund- 
strém, Lulelapsk ordbok, Uppsala/Kobenhavn, 1946 (Thomas A. Sebeok) 
Antoine Grégoire, Edmond-Puxi-Michel: Les prénoms et les surnoms de 
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trois enfants, Liége-Paris 1939 (Werner F. Leopold). Georg Friderici ika- 
nistisches W6rterbuch, som baye 1947 (Wilvam As Tha oe ta mia 
Edgar H. Sturtevant, Imdo-Hittite Collective Nouns with a Laryngeal Suffix. 
George M. Cowan, Mazateco Whistle Speech. Richard S. Pittman, Nuclear 
Structures in Linguistics. REVIEWS: Holger Pedersen, Tocharisch vom 
Gesichtspunkt der Indoeuropdischen Sprachvergleichung, Copenhagen 1941 
Id. Tocharische Beitrage, Cernauti, 1943. Id. Zur tocharischen Sprachge- 
schichte, Copenhagen 1944 (George S. Lane). Walter Couvreur, Hoofdzaken 
van de Tochaarse klank- en vormleer, Leuven 1947 (George S. Lane). Holger 
Pedersen, Lykisch und Hittitisch, Copenhagen 1945 (Edgar H. Sturtevant). 
Jacques Bacot, Grammaire du tibétain littéraire, Paris 1946 (Johannes Rahder). 
Jules Bloch, Structure grammaticale des langues dravidiennes, Paris 1946 
(M. B. Emeneau). Antoine Grégoire, L’apprentissage du langage II. La 
troisitme année et les années suivantes, Liége-Paris 1947 (W. F. Leopold). 
Charles Kenneth Thomas, An Introduction to the Phonetics of American 
English, New York 1947 (E. Bagby Atwood). — Id. No. 4. Harry Hoijer, 
Linguistic and Cultural Change. P. Tedesco. Slavic ne-Presents from Older 
je-Presents. Henry R. Kahane and Richard Beym, Syntactical juncture in 
Colloquial Mexican Spanish. Leigh Lisker, The distinction Between [x] and 
{e]: A Problem in Acoustic Analysis. Edward H. Schafer Jr., Noun Classifiers 
an Classical Chinese. Eugene A. Nida, The Identification of Morphemes. — 
Vol. 25 (1949), No. 1. Robert A. Hall Jr., The Linguistic Position of Franco- 
Provengal. William H. Bennett, The Monophthongization of Gothic ai au. 
Charles C. Fries and Kenneth L. Pike, Coewxistent Phonemic Systems. REVIEWS: 
Vittore Pisani, L’etimologia: Storia-questioni-metodo, Milano 1947 (Gordon 
M. Messing). Alois Walde/J. B. Hofmann, Lateinisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch. Vol. 2, Heidelberg 1939/48 (Roland G. Kent). Reinhold Traut- 
mann, Die slavischen Vélker und Sprachen, Gottingen 1947 (Alfred Senn). 
D. F. W. Hardie, A handbook of modern Breton (Armorican), Cardiff 1948 
(William B. S. Smith), Aasta Stenen, English loan-words in modern Nor- 
wegian: A study of linguistic borrowing in the process, London/Oslo, 1945 
(Einar Haugen). H. L. Mencken, The American language. Supplement II, 
New York 1948 (Raven I. McDavid Jr.) Willem A. Grootaers C.I.C.M., La 
géographie linguistique en Chine: Nécessité d’une nouvelle méthode pour 
LVétude linguistique du chinois, Peking 1943/45 (James R. Ware). — Id. No. 2. 
Leonard Bloomfield. Rulon S. Wells, Automatic Alternation. W. K. Matthews. 
The Ukrainian System of Declension. Yakov Malkiel, Studies in the Hispanic 
Infix -eg. REVIEWS: Wilhelm Koppers, Die Indogermanen- und Germanen- 
frage: Neue Wege zu ihrer Lésung. Salzburg/Leipzig 1936 (Joshua What- 
-mough). Vittore Pisani, Introduzione alla linguistica indoeuropea, Torino 1948 
(Roland G. Kent), Vittore Pisani, Grammatica latina storica e comparativa, 
Torino 1948 (Roland G. Kent). Mélanges Marouzeau, Paris 1948 (Roland G. 
Kent). Yuen Ren Chao, Mandarin Primer: An intensive course in spoken 
Chinese, Cambridge, Mass. 1948 (Charles F. Hocket). Werner F. Leopold, 
Speech development of a bilingual child, I & II 1939/47 (H. V. Velten). — 
Id. No. 3. Herbert Penzl, Umlaut and Secondary Umlaut in Old High German. 
Dwight L. Bollinger, Discontinuity of the Spanish Conjunctive Pronoun. Magne 
Oftedal, The Vowel Sysiem of a Norwegian Dialect in Wisconsin. Raymond S. 
Larsen and Eunice Victoria Pike, Huasteco Intonations and Phonemes. Einar 
Haugen, Phoneme or Prosodeme? REVIEWS: Brandenstein, Friihgeschichte 
und Sprachwissenschaft, Wien 1948 (Joshua Whatmough). Pokorny, Indoger- 
manisches etymologisches W6rterbuch, Fasc. 1 and 2, Bern 1948, 1949 
(Joshua Whatmough). Hammerich, Laryngeal before sonant, Kgbenhavn 
1948 (Edgar H. Sturtevant). Casado Lobato, El habla de la Cabrera Alta, 
Madrid 1948 (Yakov Malkiel). Bergman, A short history of the Swedish Lan- 
guage, Stockholm 1947 (Einar Haugen). Pauliny, Strukttra slovenského 
slovesa, Bratislava 1943 (Philip Scherer). Cohen, Essai comparatif sur le 
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vocabulaire et la phonétique du chamito-sémitique, Paris 1947 (Wolf Leslau). 
Doke and Vilakazi, Zulu-English dictionary, Johannesburg 1948 (Eugene 
A. Nida). Rosetti, Le mot, Copenhague/Bucuresti 1947 (Rulon S. Wells). 
Russell, Human knowledge, New York 1948 (Rulon S. Wells). Schilpp, The 
Philosophy of Ernst Cassirer, Evanston, Ill. (Id.). — Id. No, 4. George S. 
Lane, On the Present State of Indo-European Linguistics. Alfred Senn, Verbal 
Aspects in Germanic, Slavic, and Baltic. Isidore Dyen, On the History of the 
Trukese Vowels. — Id. Vol. 26 (1950), No. 1. Edgar H. Sturtevant, The 
Pronunciation of Written a-i and a-u in Hittite. Robert A. Hall Jr., The Re- 
construction of Pyvoto-Romance. Dwight L. Bollinger, The Comparison of 
Inequality in Spanish. Charles F. Hockett, Petping Morphophonemics. Bernard 
Bloch, Studies in Colloquial Japanese IV. Phonemics. William E. Welmers, 
Notes on Two Languages of the Senufo Group, I. Senadi. REVIEWS: Wilhelm 
Havers, Neuere Literatur zum Sprachtabu, Wien 1946. Festschrift fiir Prof. 
W. Havers, Wien 1949 (Gordon M. Messing). Dean Pittman, A textbook and 
field manual of missionary linguistics, Cleveland, Ohio 1948 (Carleton T. 
Hodge). Kenneth L. Pike, Phonemics: A Technique for reducing languages to 
writing, Ann Arbor 1947 (George L. Trager). Robert A. Hall Jr., Descriptive 
Italian Grammar, Ithaca 1948 (John Van Horne). M. M. Mathews, Some 
Sources of Southernisms, Alabama 1948 (Lorenzo D. Turner). L. Homburger, 
The Negro-African languages, London 1949 (Joseph H. Greenberg). M. A. 
Bryan, Distribution of the Nilotic and Nilo-Hamitic Languages of Africa, 
London, New York, Toronto 1948 (Joseph H. Greenberg). H. Jacob, A planned 
auxiliary language, London 1947 (Norman A. McQuown). Bibliographie lin- 
guistique des années 1939—1947, Utrecht/Bruxelles 1949 (Robert A. Hall 
Jy.). Richard Adelbert Wilson, The Miraculous Birth of Language, New York 
1948 (B. F. Bart), NOTES: The Committee on Quantitative Linguistics. 


LEUVENSE BIJDRAGEN, Vol. XXXVII (1947), No. 3—4. J. Wils, De 
flectietypen tn de verschillende talen der wereld. — Id., Vol. XXXVIII, fasc. 
1—2 (Bijblad) E. Buyssens, Le temps et le nombre en phonologie synchronique. — 
Id. fasc. 3—4. W. A. Grootaers, Problems of a Linguistic Atlas of China. — 
Id., Vol. XX XIX (1949), fasc. 1—2, L. B. de Boeck, La géographie linguis- 
tuque au Congo belge. J. Wils, Nomen en Verbum in de Indogermaanse talen. 


LEVENDE TALEN (Groningen/Djakarta), No. 143—147 (1948). P. J. 
Bouman, De sociologische betekenis van de talenkennis. Th. Neervens, Vocabu- 
lary-selection en de eindexamens. H,. Freudenthal, Vocabulaive-beheersing en 
vocabulaive-beperking. H. Bongers, Vocabulaire-selectie. Antwoord aan Prof. 
Dr H. Freudenthal. — Id. No, 148—152 (1949). G. W. J. Drewes, De rol van 
het Maleis in Indonesié. W. J. A. Manders, Kunsttalen. C. F. P. Stutterheim, 
Gevoelsintensiteit en vorm-anarchie in de dichtkunst. Th. J. Neervens, Tvespas- | 
sers will be prosecuted. REVIEWS: P. Eringa, Het phonologisch quantiteits- 
begrip. Tijdsaspecten van de taal, Leiden 1948 (C. F. P. Stutterheim). C. de 
Boer, Syntaxe du frangais moderne, Leiden 1947 (E. C. van Bellen), P. Zum- 
thor, Positions actuelles de la linguistique et de l’histoire littéraire, Gronin- 
gen 1948 (G. G. Baardman). H. Sparnaay, Karl Lachmann als Germanist, 
Bern 1948 (T. A. Rompelman). Id. No. 153. REVIEWS: C. C. Berg, Poézie 
der herscheppende wetenschap. Beschouwingen over taalevolutie, Groningen/ 
Djakarta 1949 (C. F. P. Stutterheim). F. Th. Visser, Some Causes of Verbal 
Obsolescence, Nijmegen/Utrecht 1949 (A. A. Prins). 


_ LINGUA POSNANIENSIS, Revue de philologie comparée et de linguis- 
tique générale (Poznan), Vol. I (1949). Tadeusz Milewski, Aristotle, the scientist 
of stilistics. Cestmir Loukotka, Sur quelques langues inconnues de l’ Amérique 
du Sud. Zdzistaw Stieber, Deux problémes de la phonologie slave. Jan Otrebski, 
Les mots d’ovigine commune dans les langues slaves et baltiques. Mojzesz Alt- 
bauer, La technique des formations diminutives et hypocovistiques dans l’hébreu 
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moderne. REVIEWS; Franz Specht, Der Ursprung der Indogermani 
Deklination, Gottingen 1944 (Jan Otrebski). eV. A. Mikhankove, Nikolas 
ae Marr. Sketch of his Life and Scientific Activities, Moscow- 

eningrad 1948 (Mikolaj Rudnicki). * Akademik I. I, MeSéaninov, The Verb 
Moscow-Leningrad 1949 (Tadeusz Milewski). E. Benveniste, Origines de la 
formation des noms en indo-européen I, Paris 1935. Id., Noms d’agent et 
noms d’action en indo-européen, Paris 1948 (Jan Otrebsht). 


_LINGUISTICA SLOVACA (Bratislava), Vol. I/II (1939/40). J. M. Ko- 

finek, Zur Frage der monophonematischen Wortgebilde. Ein Beitrag zur phono- 
logischen Begriffsbestimmung des Wortes. Jan Blaho, Expressivité de l’évolution 
linguistique. A. L. Arany, Fondements psychologiques des phénoménes bilin- 
guistiques. A. V. Isatenko, Versuch einer Typologie der slavischen Sprachen. 
N. van Wijk, Zu den Phonemeni/j und u/w/v, speciell im Slavischen. L’udovit 
Novak, Die slovakischen und karpathenrussischen Mundarten im Lichte der 
europaischen phonologischen Geographie. Frant. Zagiba, Zum Verhdltnis der 
Melodie des Volksliedes zur Satzintonation. Josef Hrabak, Des problémes de la 
vime. Frant. Kalda, Vereinfachte Rechtschreibung oder veveinfachte Schrift- 
sprache? Niederldndische (Holldéndische) Parallele zuy Problematik dey slova- 
_kischen Schriftsprache. — 1d. Vol. III (1941). J. M. Kotinek, Uber die Substi- 
tution von Sprachen in den einzelnen Kulturstilen und besonders im wissen- 
schaftlichen Stil. {| N. van Wijk, Zum urslavischen sogenannten Synharmonis- 
mus der Silben. Fr. Kalda, Zum System der Niederlandischen ,,Mutae’’. Nieder- 
ldndische (Holldndische) Parallele zur Frage dey phonologischen Umwertung 
der slavischen Serie g- -h. A. V. Isaéenko, Ivrwege der Experimentalphonetik. — 
Id. IV — VI (1946—48). + N. Losskij, The Ideal Foundations of Language. 
Vladimir Skalicka, Sur le véle de la flexion interne dans la langue. Josef Ruziéka, 
Zum Problem der Diphtonge. * Jiti Kramsky, Phonological Utilization of 
Vowel Phonemes. * Jan Horecky, Remarks on the Total Meaning of the Cases 
in Latin. * Stefan Peciar, The Phonemic Relations of i and j in Slovac. DIS- 
CUSSION: * Hjelmslev’s Linguistic Theory and the Problem of Semantics 
(V. Blandv). REVIEWS: * A. Rosetti, Le mot. Esquisse d’une théorie générale, 
Copenhague-Bucarest 1943 (J. Horecky). 


DE NIEUWE TAALGIDS (Groningen/Batavia), Vol. XLI (1948), 1—6. 
B. van den Berg, De structuur van het Nederlandse vers. Id. De verwerkelijking 
van de versmaat. Ph. J. Simons, Is er nominale klassificatie? C. F. P. Stutter- 
heim, Het Nederlandsche vers een tijdmaatvers? REVIEWS: M. Schonfeld, 
Historische Grammatica van het Nederlands, Zutfen 1947 (C. B. van Haerin- 
gen). W. J. H. Caron, Klank en teken bij Erasmus en onze oudste grammatici, 
Groningen 1947 (C. G. N. de Vooys). Meyer de Villiers, Woordsoorten, Werk- 
woorde en Tye, Kaapstad 1948 (C. G. N. de Vooys). — Id. Vol. XLII (1949), 
1—6. C. B. van Haeringen, Gedistingeerdheid in de taal. K. Heeroma, Klem- 
verschuiving bij samengestelde woorden. P. C. Paardekooper, De foneemwaarde 
van de svarvabhakti-vocaal. B. van den Berg, De zinsbouw in het Nederiands. 
C. B. van Haeringen, Participia Praeverbalia. P. C. Paardekooper, De letter- 
greep en zijn begrenzing. P. Gerlach Royen O.F.M., Van naiveteit tot naivitett. 
REVIEWS: J. J. de Witte O.P., De betekeniswereld van het lichaam, Nij- 
megen 1948 (P. Gerlach Royen O.F.M.). A. van Loey, Middelnederlandse 
spraakkunst I. Vormleer, Groningen/Antwerpen 1948 (C. B. van Haeringen). 
P. Gerlach Royen O.F.M., Buigingsverschijnselen in het Nederlands II, 
Amsterdam 1948 (C. B. van Haeringen). G. Karsten, Honderd jaar Neder- 
landse philologie, Leiden 1949 (C. B. van Haeringen). Id. Vol. XLIII (1950), 
1—3. A. J. J. de Witte, Een psychologische grammatica? C. B. van Haeringen, 
De hoofdvormen van het Nederlandse werkwoord. J. H. van Lessen, Bestaan 
ev ,,participia praeverbalia’? REVIEWS: G. G. Kloeke, Herkomst en groei 
van het Afrikaans, Leiden 1950 (C. B. van Haeringen). 
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NORSK TIDSSKRIFT FOR SPROGVIDENSKAP (Oslo), Vol. XIII 
(1945). Konrad Nielsen, Druck und Tonbewegung im Reichstirkischen. G. 
Morgenstierne, Notes on Burushaski phonology. Hans Vogt, The plural of 
nouns and adjectives in Burushaski. Carl Hj. Borgstrom, The categories of 
person, number and class in the verbal system of Burushaski. G. Morgenstierne, 
Notes on Shumasti, a Dardic dialect of the Gawar-Bati type. — Id., Vol. XIV 
(1947). Georg Morgenstierne, Some Features of Khoway morphology. Sten 
Konow, Notes on Khotanese Saka. Hans Vogt, Suffixes verbaux en géorgien 
ancien. Hans Vogt, Le systéme des cas en géorgien ancien. Alf Sommerfelt, 
Etudes comparatives sur le caucasique du nord-est (suite). Sten Konow, The 
oldest dialect of Khotanese Saka. Carl. Hj Borgstrom, A problem of method in 
linguistic science. VARIA: A. J. Van Winderens, Le probléme tokharien et 
Vhypothése de M. Sten Konow. Ingeborg Hoff, Brytning og progressiv j-omlyd 
(i anledning av John Svensson: Diftongering med palatalt forslag i de nordiska 
spraken, Lund 1944). 


OCEANIA (Sydney), Vol. XIX, no. 2. (1948), A. Capell, Distribution of 
Languages in the Central Highlands of New Guinea. W. E. Smythe, Elemen- 
tary Grammar of the Gumbaiygar Language. (North Coast, N.S.W.) I. — Id., 
fasc. 3. A. Capell, Distribution of Languages in the Central Highlands, New 
Guinea (ctd). W. E. Smythe, Elementary Grammar of the Gumbaiyngar Language. 
(North Coast, N.S.W.) (ctd.). — Id., fasc. 4. A. Capell, Distribution of Lan- 
guages in the Central Highlands, New Guinea (ctd). Id., Vol. XX (1949), fase. 1. 
W. E. Smythe, Elementary Grammar of the Gumbaiygar Language (North 
Coast, N.S.W.) (ctd). 


PHILOLOGICA (Supplement to Casopis pro moderni filologii), Vol. IV, 
fasc. 1. J. Vachek, Obecny zapor v anglictiné a éeStine (Universal Negation 
in English and Czech), Prague Studies in English VI. (P.J.). R. W. Zandvoort, 
A Handbook of English Grammar. Groningen-Batavia 1948 (V. Fried). — 
Id. fasc. 2. A. Isacenko. Fonetika spisovnej ruStiny. (The Phonetics of Literary 
Russian) Bratislava 1947 (kK. Hordlek). W. v. Wartburg et P. Zumthor, 
Précis de syntaxe du frangais contemporain, Berne 1947 (J. Dubsky). — Id. 
fasc. 3. Quelques remarques sur l’état des travaux lexicographiques (concer- 
nant les langues slaves) en Tchécoslovaquie (Ant. Dostdl). American Dialect 
Studies since 1939 (Raven I. McDavid Jr). — Id., fasc. 1. I. I. MeSéaninov, 
Glagol (The Verb), Moscow-Leningrad 1948 (Vdclav Poldk). Daniel Jones, 
Differences between Spoken and Written Language, Suppl. to Le Maitre 
Phonétique, 1948 (Josef Vachek). G. K. Zipf, The Psycho-Biology of Lan- 
guage, Boston, 1934, Id., Human Behavior and the Principle of Least Effort, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1949 (Bohumil Tynka). Kenneth L. Pike, The Intonation 
of American English, Ann Arbor, 1947 (J. Pepyrnik). — Id., fasc. 2. I. I. 
Me%éaninov, The New Linguistic Doctrine at the Present Stage of its De- 
velopment, Leningrad, 1948 (Vdclav Poldk). Arn. Cikhobava. Structuralism 
as a Contemporary Linguistic School, Tiflis, 1944 (Jd.). Karel Krejéi, Lan- 
guage in the Evolution of Society, Prague, 1947 (A.N.S.). Josef Janko, Me- 
lody and Intonation in Language; their Syntactic and Semantic Values, 
Prague, 1948 (Paval Trost). Karel Ohnesorg, Phonetic Study of Child Lan- 
guage, Prague, 1948, Id., The Speech-Development of the Child, Prague, 
1948 (Vdclav Polak). A. Rosetti, Mélanges de linguistique et de philologie, 
Soc. roumaine de ling., Série II, Etudes 5, Bucarest, 1947 (VI. Buben). 


RECUEIL LINGUISTIQUE DE BRATISLAVA, Vol. I (1948), Vladimir 
Skalicka, The Need for a Linguistics of parole. Karel Horalek, La fonction de 
la ’stvucture des fonctions’ de la langue. A. V. Isaéenko, The’ Appeal’-Function 
of Language. Eugéne Pauliny, La phrase et l’énonciation. J. Vachek, Written 
Language and Printed Language. J. M. Koiinek, Le développement du systeme 
consonantique du grec. Wilhelm Brandenstein, Zur historischen Phonologie an 
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Hand von aligriechischen Beispielen. Jaén Horecky, Les géminés en latin. 
Bohumil Trnka, From Germanic to English. A Chapter from the Historical 
English Phonology. Josef Ruzitka, Zur Gotischen Grammatik. B.-O. Unbegaun, 
Création d’une catégorie grammaticale: L’adjectif substantivé russe en -OV6}j. 
Frantisek Travniéek, Le réle significatif des sons en tchéque. Vincent Blanar 
Remarques sur la structure morphématique du mot. : 


REVUE DES ETUDES LATINES (Paris), Vol. XXVI (1948). J. Marou- 
zeau, Chronique des études latines. Id., La construction des particules de liaison. 
J. Andrieu, Procédés de citation et de vaccovrd. BULLETIN CRITIQUE: V. 
Brondal, Les parties du discours, Copenhague 1948 (J. Marouzeau). E. Benve- 
niste, Noms d’agent et noms d’action en Indo-Européen, Paris 1948 (id.). — 
Id., Vol. XXVII (1949). J. Marouzeau, Chronique des études latines. Id., Les 
études latines dans le monde. BULLETIN CRITIQUE: N. S. Troubetzkoy, 
Principes de Phonologie, trad. J. Cantineau, Paris, 1949 (J. Marouzeau). 


_ SLAVIA OCCIDENTALIS (Poznan), Vol. 18 (1939—1947). Mikotaj 
Rudnicki, Geyman occupation from 1939—45 and the West Slav Institute. 
Tadeusz Milewski, Relations linguistiques polono-prusses. — Id. Vol. 19 
(1948). Jan Otrebski, Origine de la palatalisation, dite de Baudouin, dans les 
og slaves. Tadeusz Brajerski, Etudes sur la langue polonaise du XV 
stécle. 
THE SLAVONIC AND EAST EUROPEAN REVIEW (London), Vol. 
XXVII no. 68. W. K. Matthews, The Japhetic theory. 


RIVISTA DEGLI STUDI ORIENTALI, Vol. XXIV (1949) fasc. I—IV. 
F. Beguinot, Dz alcune iscriziont in carvatert latini e in lingua sconosciuta 
trovate in Tripolitania. 


STUDIER I MODERN SPRAKVETENSKAP (Uppsala), Vol. XVII 
(1949), Karl Karre, Arvid Gabrielson. Bror Danielson, Native, Classical, or 
Romance? Etymology and Accentuation in English. Erik Wellander, Predi- 
katsfylinadens form 1 modern svenska. Ett stycke sprakutveckling i ultvarapid 
narvbild. Olof von Feilitzen, Bibliography of Swedish Works on English, German, 
and Romance Philology, 1946—48. 


STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS (Norman, Okla.), Vol. 5 (1947), no. 1. B. 
Bloch, Syntactic formulas for Japanese. P. L. Garvin, Distinctive features in 
Zoque phonemic acculturation. REVIEWS: M. B. Emeneau, Kota texts, 
Parts 3 and 4, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1946 (J. B. Watson). — Id. no. 2. 
Raven I. McDavid, Pure and applied linguistics. E. H. Sturtevant, Linguis- 
tics during the war. — Id. no. 3. Benjamin Lee Whorf, Loan-words in ancient 
Mexico. Dwight L. Bolinger, Comments on Pike’s American English Intona- 
tion. —Id. no. 4. W. E. Welmers, Hints from morphology for phonemic analysis. 
Id. Vol. 6 (1948) no. 2. Robert A. Hall Jr., Benedetto Croce and ,, tdealistic”’ 
linguistics. — 1d. no. 3. REVIEWS: F. Boas, Kwakiutl Grammar (Stanley S. 
Newman). — Id. no. 4. H. M. Hoenigswald, Diachronic soundcharts, a tech- 
nique to vepresent sownd-change. — Id., Vol. 7 (1949), no. 1. Wm. E. Welmers, 
Tonemes and Tone Writing in Maninka. — Id., no. 2. Charles F. Hockett, 
Two Fundamental Problems in Phonemics. — Id., no. 3. Einar Haugen, A 
Note on Diachronic Sound Charts. REVIEWS: Charles Morris, Signs, Lan- 
guage and Behavior, New York, 1946 (Raven I. McDavid, Jr.). 

SYNTHESE, Vol. VII (1948—49) fasc. 1—2. Proceedings of the 4th Inter- 
national Significal Summer Conference. Louis v. Haecht, Les aspects psycho- 


logique et logique de l’analyse du langage. A. B. M, Brans, Sur les travaux de 
la section de presse neerlandaise de la société internationale de signifique (psycho- 


linguistique) dans le premier semestre de 1948. 
* TRUDY INSTITUTA ETNOGRAFII Ak. Nauk SSSR (Moscow), Vol. I 
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(1947), N. F. Yakovlev, Ancient Ties of the Languages of the Caucasus, Asia 
and America. G. M. Vasilevic, The Most Ancient Linguistic Ties of the Con- 
temporary Peoples of Asia and Europe. : 


TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE (Leuven), Vol. X (1948) no. 2. 
Ant. de Witte Een phaenomenologie van de taal (L. van Haecht, Taalfilosofische 
beschouwingen, Leuven 1947). 


WORD (New York), Vol. 3, No. 3 (1947). Kenneth L. Pike, Grammatical 
Prerequisites to Phonemic Analysis. Douglas Taylor, Phonemes of Carribian 
Creole. Wolf Leslau, Four Modern South Arabic Languages. Giacomo Devoto, 
Matteo Bartoli. Louis Beroy, La linguistique en Belgique pendant la guerre. 
REVIEWS: Bruno Migliorini, Che cos’ ¢ un vocabulario? Roma 1946 (Ernst 
Pulgram). Ernst Cassirer, Language and Myth, New York 1946 (Serge Hughes). 
Rafael Lapesa, Historia de la lengua espafiola, Madrid 1942 (J. A. Palermo). 
Manuel Gomez-Moreno, La escritura ibérica, Boletin de la Real Academia 
de la Historia, 1943 (Charles R. Sleeth). Brian 6 Cuiv, The Irish of West 
Muskerry, Co. Cork, Dublin 1944; Thomas de Bhaldraithe, The Irish of Cois 
Fhairrge, Co. Galway, Dublin 1946; Risteard B. Breatnach, The Irish Ring, 
Co. Waterford, Dublin 1947 (J. V. Vinay). — Vol. 4, No. 1 (1948). Werner 
F. Leopold, The Study of Child Language and Infant Bilingualism. Dwight L. 
Bollinger, On Defining the Morpheme. Stanley S. Newman, English Suffixa-- 
tion. Robert A. Fowkes, Prosody in the influence of English on Welsh. Wolf 
Leslau, La gémination du verbe tchaha. Wolfgang Krause, Thokarian Studies 
in Germany. REVIEWS: Potter, Kopp & Green, Visible Speech, New York 
1947 (Fred. W. Householdey Jv.). Franz Boas, Kwakiutl Grammar with a 
Glossary of the Suffixes, Philadelphia 1947 (Morris Swadesh). — Id. No. 2. 
Henri Frei, Note sur l’analyse des syntagmes. Thomas Tarnécczy, Resonance 
Data concerning Nasals, Latevals and Trills. Allen Walker Read, An Account 
of the Word ,,Semantics’’. Fritz Mezger, IE se-, swe- and Derivatives. Morris 
Swadesh, A Structural Trend in Nootka. Paul L. Garvin, Kutenai Lexical 
Innovations. REVIEWS: H. E. Hause, Terms for Musical Instruments in 
the Sudanese Languages, Suppl. to IJAL, 7, 1948 (George Herzog). Eilert 
Ekwall, American and British Pronunciation, Uppsala 1946 (Raven I. Mcdavid 
Jv.). J. P. Vinay and W. O. Thomas, The Basis and Essentials of Welsh, 
London 1947 (Robert A. Fowkes). Id. No.3. Roman Jakobson, Russian 
Conjugation. Burt and Ethel Aginsky, The Importance of Language Universals. 
W. F. Leopold, Semantic Learning in Infant Language. Douglas Taylor, 
Loan Words in Central American Carib. Joseph H. Greenberg, The Tonal 
System of Proto-Bantu. Wolf Leslau, A Year of Research in Ethiopia. RE- 
VIEWS: Giovanni Nencioni, Idealismo e realismo nella scienza del lingu- 
aggio, Firenze 1946 (Serge Hughes). Amerindo Camilli, Pronuncia e Grafia 
dell’ Italiano, Firenze 1947 (Robert A. Hail Jyr.). Henri Fleisch, Introduction) 
a l’étude des langues sémitiques. Eléments de bibliographie, Paris 1947 
Wolf Leslau). Morris Swadesh, Chinese in your Pocket, New York 1948 
André Martinet). -- Vol. 5 No. 1 (1949) A. de Groot, Structural Linguistics 
and Syntactic Laws. André Martinet, About Structural Sketches. C. F. Voegelin, 
Linguistics Without Meaning and Culture Without Words. Wotf Leslau, 
Examen du supposé argobba de Seetzen et de Léfebvre. Gladys A. Reichard, 
The Character of the Navaho Verb Stem. REVIEWS: Malcolm Guthrie, The 
Classification of the Bantu Languages, New York 1948 (Joseph H. Greenberg). 
André Martinet, La prononciation du francais contemporain, Paris 1945 
(Robert L. Politzer). A. Rosetti, Le mot, Esquisse d’une théorie générale, 
Copenhague 1947 (André Martinet). Id. No. 2. In honor of Henri Frangois 
Muller on his 7oth Birthday. Pauline Taylor, Henri Francois Muller. Joshua 
Whatmough, Gentes variae lingvis (Verg. A. 8, 722—3). André Martinet, 
Occlusives and Affricates with Reference to some Problems of Romance Phono- 
logy. Robert L. Politzer, On the Emergence of Romance from Latin. Mario A. 
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Pei, A New Methodology for Romance Classification. R. Takobson 
Lotz, Notes on the French Phonemic Die. James P. itt sagen J 
Performance of the Turinese Vowel Phonemes. Kurt von Fritz, The So-Called 
Historical Present in early Greek. Fred. W. Householder, Jr., Nominative for 
Accusative. Robert A. Fowkes, Initial Mutation of Loanwords in Welsh. Wolf 
Leslau, Ethiopic Proverbs of Chaha. Gladys A. Reichard, Roman Jakobson 
and Elizabeth Werth, Language and Synesthesia. Id. No. 3. David W. Reed 
A Statistical Approach to Quantitative Linguistic Analysis. Marshall D. Berger, 
Neutralization in American English Vowels. Robert L. Politzer, Far fave 
qualque cosa. Fang-Kuei Li, Tones in the Riming System of the Sui Language. 
George Devereux, Mohave Voice and Speech Mannerisms. Wolf Leslau, Notes 
de grammaive et d’étymologie éthiopienne. REVIEWS: George Kingsley Zipf, 
Human Behavior and the Principle of the Least Effort, Cambridge, Mass. 
1949 (André Martinet). Kenneth L. Pike, Phonemics, Ann Arbor 1947 (André 
Martinet). Archivum Linguisticum, A Review of Comparative Philology and 
General Linguistics, vol. I, fasc. 1. Glasgow 1949 (André Martinet). Ferdinand 
Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre, Heidelberg 
1948 (André Martinet). J. Fourquet, Les mutations consonantiques du ger- 
manique, Essai de position des problémes, Paris 1948 (André Martinet). 
D. W. F. Hardie, A Handbook of Modern Breton (Armorican), Cardiff 1948 
- (Robert A. Fowkes). 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ETHNOLOGIE (Berlin), Vol. 74 (1942), fasc. 1—6. 
Cestmir Loukotka, Klassifikation dey Siidamervikanischen Sprachen. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHONETIK UND ALLGEMEINE SPRACH- 
WISSENSCHAFT (Berlin), Vol. I, fasc. 1—2. D. Gerhardt, Zu den Epochen der 
deutschen Mundartenforschung. F. Hinze, Zur Struktur des Wortes im Agypti- 
schen. F,. Wethlo, Experimentale Lautforschung im Gelande. W. Steinitz, Vokal- 
systeme und Vokalgeschichte dey finnisch-ugrischen Sprachen. A. Beckelu. K. 
Daeves, Die Haufigkeitsanalyse zur Auswertung von Lautdauermessungen. K. 
Bouda, Lateral und Sibilant. W. Paulyn, Gedanken zum Thesaurus dey mensch- 
lichen Sprachlaute. O. Kohler, Beziehungen zwischen Phonem und Tonem im 
Hottentottischen. K. Bouda, Zur Sprachmischung. D. Westermann, Cayrl 
Meinhof zum Gedachtnis. M. Vasmer, J. Baudouin de Courtenay. REVIEWS: 
F. Kainz, Psychologie der Sprache, Stuttgart B. I 1941, B. IT 1943. — Id. 
fasc. 3. F. Hinze, Die Haupttendenzen der Agyptischen Sprachentwicklung. 
Ursula Freyer, Haussa als Verkehyssprache. D. Gerhardt, Zu den Epochen der 
Deutschen Mundartenforschung (2. Teil). — Id. fasc. 4—5. A. Schmitt, Die 
Neuhochdeutschen Verschlusslaute. W. Paulyn, Sprachlautprobleme. F. Hinze, 
Bemerkungen zur Aspiration dey Verschlusslaute 1m Koptischen. E. Runschke, 
Rundfunk und Aussprache. REVIEWS: J. van Ginneken, La reconstruction 
typologique des langues archaiques de |’humanité, 1939. (F. Hinze). 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ROMANISCHE PHILOLOGIE (Tiibingen), Vol. 
LXV (1949), fasc. 1—3. REVIEWS: F. Kainz, Psychologie der Sprache, 
Stuttgart, 1943 (K. Rogger). Ernst Otto, Wirklichkeit, Sprechen und Sprach- 
symbolik, Prague (Id.). 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR SLAVISCHE PHILOLOGIE (Leipzig), Vol. XIX 
(1947) fasc. 2. REVIEWS: Fr. Specht, Der Ursprung der Indogermanischen 
Deklination, Géttingen, 1944 (M. Vasmer), — Id., Vol. XX (1949), fasc. 1. 
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